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‘teen efficient handling of orders for Interna- 

tional Phosphate Rock is as characteristic of 
International service as is the quality of the product 
itself. 


That is one reason why more International Phos- 
phates than any other are used by industry and 
agriculture in America, why International has been 
forced by world wide demand to establish foreign 
offices to supply export markets. 

Buyers know from long experience that they can 


depend on International for large production ca- 
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pacity, for high grade Phosphates which meet speci- 
fications, for efficient service facilities and for the 
habit of making good on its deliveries. 
International has extensively mechanized its 
Phosphate Rock mining operations and is increasing 
its Florida production more than 1,000,000 tons 


in 1947. 


As a result, International will be better equipped 
than ever before to supply the essential Phosphates 
which play a vital part in the quantity and quality 


of food crops in America and throughout the world. 
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Cover Illustration—Fibre made from casein winds onto spools at the new 
Salisbury, Md. brush manufacturing plant of the Rubberset Company, which is 
using a process resulting from basic research at the Eastern Regional Labora- 
tory of the United States Department of Agriculture's Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Research. See page 32 for article—'‘Brushes from Milk." 
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Where Railroad, 
Motor Freight and Airlines 
Speed Service In and Out 


Few regions are as well equipped with 
transportation facilities as the Empire Dis- 
trict. Railroads, motor freight, and airlines 
provide direct, dependable service to im- 
portant key markets all over the country. 


Seven railroads move in nine different 
directions — over 20 interstate motor 
freight lines provide door to door service 
— broad, hard surface highways, carefully 
maintained, speed service, insure schedules 
— excellent airport facilities have put this 
area on the route of major airlines. 


This combination of facilities creates 
competitive advantages — speeds raw ma- 
terials in and finished products out — pro- 
vides convenient sidings and easy access to 
markets. You can select the type of trans- 
portation that fits your needs—the Empire 
District has them all. 


Bring your industry to the Empire Dis- 
trict — where industrious, intelligent labor, 
natural gas, coal and oil, a wealth of nat- 
ural and agricultural resources, increase 
the opportunity for success. 

For interested industrialists — a time 
saving reference book which gives you 
a quick picture of industrial opportun- 
ity in the Empire District of the South- 
west. Write for your copy and see 
how the Southwest offers more. 


Address: The Empire 
District Electric Company 
Industrial Development 
Department, Joplin, Mo. 


Remember — You're Wanted in the Empire 


District — Industry's New Opportunity Land. 
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A NEW MOVIE DEDICATED TO THE PROSPERITY OF THE SOUTH 


U-S-‘S STEEL PRODUCTS 
MADE AND DISTRIBUTED 
BY T.C.1. INCLUDE: 


@ Rolled, forged and drawn steel 
products. 


@ Structural shapes, plates, bars, small 
shapes, agricultural shapes, tool steel, 
strip, floor plate, cotton ties. 

@ Steel sheet piling and H-bearing piles, 
bridge flooring. 

@ Concrete reinforcing bars, reinforcing 
mesh. 

@ Black, galvanized and special finish 
sheets. 


@ Wire and wire products, includ- 
ing woven wire fencing, barbed wire, 
bale ties, nails. 


@ Electrical wires and cables, wire rope, 
strand. 


@ Rails, track accessories, wheels, axles, 
forgings. 
@ Culverts. 


@ US'S High Strength Steels and U-S-‘S 
Abrasion-Resisting Steels. 


@ US'S Stainless Steel. 
@ Ground Open Hearth Basic Slag. 





“ CXOIL AND THE SOUTH” is the title of a new 
S color movie which makes a vivid pres- 
entation of the importance of a prosperous 
agriculture to every Southerner. It suggests 
the steps southern farmers may take to 
combat the dangers of soil depletion and 
erosion and increase the fertility of their 
lands, and it points up the importance of 
diversified farming as a method of improv- 
ing soil, stepping up production and increas- 
ing income. 

This new movie is both highly entertain- 
ing and completely authoritative. It dram- 
atizes the predicament of a southern farmer 
who has seen his farm yield decrease year 
by year as the fertility of his lands is ex- 
hausted. With the assistance of his local 
banker, county agent and soil conservation 
representative, he finally wins the battle to 


rebuild his soil. The film was produced by 
professionals under the direction of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 
with the assistance and cooperation of agri- 
cultural experiment stations, college exten- 
sion services and the soil conservation serv- 
ice of the southern states. 

We expect that “Soil and the South” will 
have a wide showing before civic organiza- 
tions, farmers, agricultural students, soil 
conservation groups and others interested 
in a prosperous southern agriculture. If you 
are interested in available dates for showing 
this film, write for further information to 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

We have prepared this movie because we 
firmly believe in this principle: /t’s good 


business for all business to help the farmer. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


General Offices: Birmingham, Alabama 
District Offices: Birmingham Charlotte Houston Jacksonville 
New Orleans - Tulsa 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Memphis 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM — Avondale Mills, 3830 
First Ave., N., humidifying building, $50,000. 

BIRMINGHAM —- Alabama Power Co., 600 
N. 18th, addition, 

BIRMINGHAM—American Brake Shoe Co., 
700 Sixth Ave., S., office, locker rooms and 
wash rooms, 

MONTGOMERY — Dairy Producers, 705 S. 
McDonough, milk processing and ice cream 
factory, $125,000, 

SHEFFIELD — City Power & Water Co., 
warehouse and work shop, $30,000. 

SILURIA — Buck Creek Cotton Mills, addi- 
tion to cotton mill plant and machine shop, 
$175,000, 


ARKANSAS 

LITTLE ROCK — beteggenry yd Electric 
Corp., electric lamp plant, $4,000,006 

McGEHEE — J. A, Riggs Soaser Co., re 
model and enlarge building, $30,000. 

MONTICELLO — Monticello Charm Tred 
Mills, Inc., cotton rug factory, $25,500. 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK —- Russell & Co., 
Eighth & Main, expansion of venetian blind 
plant, $150,000, 


NORFORK — Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration, 60 miles of 154,000 volt transmis- 


sion line, $819,775. 
URBANA —- Urbana Lumber Co., 
sawmill, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON — Francis E, Pope, ware- 
house, $15,000 


rebuild 


FLORIDA 

CORAL GABLES Renuart Lumber Co., 
Ine., 226 Alhambra Circle, $33,000 warehouse, 
4400 Ponce de Leon Blvd. 

HIALEAH — Sea Shore Realty, Ine., 420 
Lincoln Road, Miami, iron works plant, 71 
W. 21st St., $14, DOO. 

LACOOC HEE — Cummer Sons Cypress Co., 
rebuild sawmill. 

MIAMI Miami Pineapple 
13000 NE 6th Ave., quick freeze 
NE Miami Gardens, $150,000. 

MIAMI —- Royal Palm Ice yg 0., 488 SW 17th 

300 NE 72nd 


Plantation, 
plant, 500 


Ave., ice cream plant, $17,006 

MIAMI Roberts Supply es 
St., ware house addition, 

MIAMI — June Dairy Products Co., 1773 
NW 7th Ave., dairy plant, $250,000. 

MIAMI — Florida Power & Light Co., 25 
8S. E. Second Ave., addition to steam electric 
generating plant, $530,000. 

PANAMA CITY — Panama City Shirt Co., 
shirt factory. 

SANFORD — William Davidson, 
tion, $22,000. 
TAMPA 
305 Morgan St., 


bus sta- 


Florida Portland Cement Co., 
$1,250,000 expansion program, 


GEORGIA 

ALBANY-—-Dougherty County _—. Inc., 
sales and service building, $92.5, 

ALBANY —~ Georgia Power Co., 75 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, steam electric plant, $650,000. 

ATLANTA Georgia ‘Transportation & 
Realty Co., freight terminal warehouse and 
office building, Boulevard & Irwin St., $93,- 


000. 
ATLANTA — Rex Bottling Co., 340 Court- 
land St., NE, bottling plant, $28,000. 
ATLANTA — Union Box Manufacturing 


CO., 325 Glenn, SW, addition to manufactur- 
ing plant, $60,000. 
A 


TLANTA — Simmons Co., 333 Jones Ave., 


NW. bed manufacturing plant, $120,000, 
ATL A — Sherwin-Williams Co., 70 
Broad, NW, paint plant, $1,000,000. 


ATLANTA Southern Railway Co., 99 
Spring, if control tower, 
ATI TA — Acme Steel Co., 603 Stewart 
Ave., Sw. office and warehouse, $60,000. 
ATI NTA —- Cluett-Peabody & Co., Inec., 
2022 Murphy Ave., SW, warehouse. 
ATLANTA — Georgia Milk Producers Con 
federation, Inec., 661 Whall, SW, building on 
Lee St. at Harmon Ave. 
TLANTA — Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
659 Whall, SW, office and warehouse building. 
ATLANTA — Orkin Exterminating Co. 
Ine., 315 Peachtree, NE, remodeling building. 
BAINBRIDGE Adel Brothers Shirt Co., 
shirt factory, $100,000. 
CARTERSVILLE E-Z Mills, Ine., Johns- 
ton St., manufacturing plant, $66,000. 
CHAMBLEE— Westinghouse Electric Manu 
facturing Co., office and warehouse, $500,000, 
COLUMBUS Swift Manufacturing Co., 
addition to plant, $50,000. 
COLUMBUS Bradley 
ment Co., warehouse, $75,00( 
COLUMBUS Southe x 


_ ilty & Invest- 


Trading Co., 
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slaughtering and meat processing plant, $65,- 
W) 


COLUMBUS — Stric kland Motor Co., auto- 
— building, $197,400. 


ECATUR —- Georgia ‘Milk Producers, 661 

Whall, SW, Atlanta, milk depot, $12,360, 

DORAVILLE — Atlantic Refining Co., 2605 
Broad, Philadelphia, Pa., $300,000 office and 
warehouse, 

LAGRANGE — City, natural gas system, 
$1,500,000. 

MACON —- Columbia Naval Stores Co., 664 
Broadway, warehouse, $12,000 


MOULTRIE Moultrie Truck & Tractor 
Co., farm machinery sales and service build- 
ing, $25,000. 

SAVANNAH Seaboard Airline Railroad 
Co., Plume & Granby, Norfolk, Va., control 
building, $65,000, 

UNADILLA Seott Peavy & Scott, 
processing plant and storage building. 

UNION POINT — Morgan Motor & Imple- 
ment Co., repair and service to farm machin 
ery, $32,018. 

VALDOSTA 
W. Division, 
phi ant, $35,000. 

VAL DOSTA Warlick Flooring Co., P. O. 
Box 524, tobacco warehouse. 


KENTUCKY 
GREENSBURG K. V. Dulworth & G. O. 
Burress, tobacco warehouse, $19,235. 
HORSE CAVE — Moss Tébacco Co., 
vaults, $14,000, 


peanut 


Pasier Products Co., 1901 
Chicago, IlL., food processing 





storage 


LEBANON Pepsi-Cola Co., carbonated 
beverage bottling plant. 
LEXINGTON Southeastern Greyhound 


Lines, SO1 N. Lime, bus depot and office build 
ing, $500,000, 
LEXINGTON Kentucky Utilities Co., 





New and 
Expanding Plants 
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February--242 
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First National Bank Bldg., 10-year expansion 
and construction program, $47,800,000, 

LEXINGTON Baugh and Garner, 237 
N. Lime, furniture warehouse, $15,000, 

LOUISVILLE Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., 521 N. Chestnut, expan 
sion. 

PADUCAH Magnavox Co.,, 
North Eighth St., $1,350,000. 


LOUISIANA 

ALEXANDRIA-- Red River Cotton Oil Co., 
rebuilding warehouse, 

ARNAULDVILLE J. W. Carruth Pipe 
Line Corp., 904 Louisiana National Bank 
Bldg., Baton » Rony $126,000 natural gas 
transmission system, 

BATON ROUGE 
New Jersey, P. O. Box 551, building, 

BATON ROU GE—Ethyl Corporation, $750, 
000 drumming plant, 

BATON ROUGE—General Equipment, Ine., 
435 Richland Ave., modern building. 

GRETNA Southern Cotton Oil Co., re 
finery plant, 


on 


supply plant, 


Standard Oil Co. of 


EVEN 


LAKE CHARLES—Wollman-Allen, garage. 

GRAND ECAILLE Freeport Sulphur Co., 
American Bank Bldg., New Orleans, $218,815 
addition to power plant and $67,830 chemical 
building, 

NEW ORLEANS Standard Oil Co, of 
New Jersey, 2134 St. Charles Ave., oil service 
station in Shrewsbury. 

NEW ORLEANS--Food Freezer, Inc., fro- 
zen food locker plant on Washington Ave, and 
S. Dupre St. 

NEW ORLEANS 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


Southern Bell Tele- 
$500,000 addition. 


NEW ORLEANS -—- "Robe rt SS, Matestri, 
storage garage, N. Rampart and Iberville Sts., 
$350,000. 


NEW ORLEANS -~ New Orleans Petroleum 
Corp., Chalmette, service station, 

SHREVEPORT Blue Grass Liquor Co., 
1149 Texas Ave., garage building. 

SHREVEPORT Hollis & Co., 618 Com- 
merce St., building for factory and railroad 
supplies, $62,000. 


MARYLAND 
saltimore and Ohio Rail- 
storage building, Pier 


BALTIMORE 
read Co., latex 
Locust Point. 

BALTIMORE saltimore 
bus operation base at Eastern Ave. 
ham St. and one at Kirk Ave, 

BALTIMORE Johns Hopkins University, 
manufacturing plant, $20,000, 1600 S. Clinton 
St. 

BALTIMORE William G, Wetherall, Ine., 
317 President, alterations to building, 

BALTIMORE Branch Motor Express 
Co., Central & Eastern Aves., shipping ter- 
minal, 110 8S. Kingson St., $100,000, 

BALTIMORE Samuel Cohn, 100 S, Han- 
over St., alterations to building, $15,000, 

BALTIMORE Stonewall Corp., 13 W. 25th 
St., building at 6325 Erdman Ave., $14,000, 

BALTIMORE Gunther Brewing Co., 1211 


Transit Co., 
and Old- 


S. Conkling, brewery and office building, $1,- 
DOO.000. 
BALTIMORE Talbott Motor Co., Ine., 
$421 Greenmount Av., alterations, $10,000. 
BALTIMORE Publication Press, Ine., 


1511 Guilford Ave., printing building, 200-10 
N, Bentalou St., 330,000. 

BALTIMORE Kimball Tyler Co., Ine., 
261 South Haven, lumber drying building, 
$10,000, 

BALTIMORE 
storage building, 


James Gibbons Co., Relay, 
3425 Sixth St., $10,000, 


BALTIMORE Harford Motor Coach Co., 
2730 Greenmount Ave., garage terminal, $20,- 
GO. 


BALTIMORE COUNTY-—-Bare Hill Quarry 
Co., 1301 Towson St., stone crusher plant, $15,- 
O00. 

BAL TIMORE COUNTY 
ers, Ine., 10 Light St. 
station,, Loch Raven Blvd. & 
$15,000. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY — Southern States 
Cooperative, 2101 EK. Fort Ave., Baltimore, 
— station, $14,500 and service station, $23,- 


Sherwood Broth- 
Baltimore, service 
Taylor Ave., 


Calvert Distilling Co., 7th St. 


REL AY | . 
pumping station. 


toad, Louisville, Ky., 
SEVERNA PARK—Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., 320 St, Paul St., Baltimore, 
central office and repeater station, 
SPARROWS POINT, BR. BALTIMORE — 
Bethlehem Steel Co., steel mill, $231,000. 
TOWSON EK. Tilden Kelbaugh, service 
station, York Road near Washington Ave, 


MISSISSIPPI 
BASFIELD~ Jefferson Davis County, 
tiss, new hoisery mill, $37,580. 
BROOKHAVEN Halliburton Oilwell Ce- 
menting Co., casing cement plant, $45,000. 
BROOKHAVEN H. A, Burris and Sidney 
Beasley, milk pasteurization plant, $10,000, 
COLUMBIA Pearl River Valley Electric 
Power Assoc., new office and garage, $65,000. 
_— Ww City, ladies garment factory, $96,- 


Pren 


OMM 

FOREST -City, garment factory, $135,000. 

JACKSON Mississippi Light & Power 
Co., 246 EF. Capitol, remodeling building, South 
ec ongre SS St., $11,263 

LAUREL Woodall Industries, Ine., 
facturing building, $245,000, 

TUPELO Daybrite Co., 
fixture ee. $200,000. 

VALNUT Tippah County, Ripley, manu- 
robes and bed- 





manu- 


fluorescent light 


facturing plant for chenille 
spreads, 
YAZOO CITY 
bus station. 
_(Continued on next page) 


Dixie Greyhound Lines, 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


MISSOURI 
JOPLIN — Gateway Creamery Co., cream- 
ery building. 
agg “Crry — Millstein Brothers, ware- 
house, $14,000. 
SEDALIA — Missouri Pacific Lines, re- 
building program 


ST. LOUIS — Royal Packing Co., 1719 
Vandeventer, alterations to packing house, 
3910-18 Cote Brilliante, $56,300. 

SPRINGFIELD — Swift and Co., improve- 
ments for manufacture of dairy products, 


414, 
SPRINGFIELD—Cherry-Kimbrough, Inc., 
building to house offices and pases, corner of 
Cherry and Kimbrough, $97,000 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CARY — Washington Food Co., peanut 
potato processing and packing plant, $102,500. 
CHARLOTTE — Parks-Cramer Co., manu- 
facturing building and rebuilding shipping 


department, 000. 
LOTTE — Pettit Motor Co., auto 
motor rebuilding, $35,000. 
CLIFFSIDE — Duke Power Co., Charlotte, 


power AL. — 

GREEN — 'R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., Winston-Salem, tobacco drying plant. 

HANES — P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., cafe- 
teria, $36,500. 

HAW RIVER — Cone Finishing Co., im- 
provements, $54,400. 

HENDERSONVILLE — A. S. Browning, 
Jr., Kalmia Dairy plant, $134,976. 

LIN _ <ecnaieeanailnameana Motor Co., garage, 


MOREHEAD CITY + Montgomery Ald- 
ridge Co., laundry. 
REIDSVILLE — ~ Reidsville Storage Co., 
oo construction progr. 
HELBY — Riviere Oil Co, warehouse and 
office, $10,000. 


UCE PINE—Harris Clay Co., building, 


$500. 

TAYLORSVILLE—Hadley Mills Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass., $1,000,000 silk eet 

WINSTON-SALEM — obert V. Brawley 
and Archibald Craige, factory on Brookstown 
Ave. and Trade St. 

WINSTON-SALEM — Western Electric Co., 
factory, service building, parking facilities, 
dispensary, restaurant and facilities for in- 
door entertainment. 

WINSTON-SALEM — Hine and Gore, Inc., 
308 South Marshall St., warehouse and cold 
storage plant, $27,000. 


OKLAHOMA 


MADILL — Kraft es Co., farm and 
dairy equipment, $10,747 

MUSKOGEE — Corning Glass Works, Corn- 
ing, N. Y., heat —- glassware plant. 

OKLAHOMA CITY — L. P. eman, 2838° 
NW 10th, farm and fed equipment, $12,000. 
rrUlsAa — Alumi-Tile Corp., plant, 326 E. 

rs ; 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON—Oak Ridge Manufacturing 
Co., plant, $100,000. 

CHARLESTON — Shell Oil Corp., bulk 
terminal, $70,000. 

CHARLESTON — Coastal Terminals, Inc., 
six new storage _— $120,000. 

CLOVER — Joe L. Smith, garage, repair 
shop and sales oa 

COLUMBIA — South Carolina Electric & 
Gas Co., power project on Saluda River. 

GREENVILLE — Higginbotham Implement 
Co., 1000 Laurens Rd., — and storage 
of farm machinery, $14, 

JERI CHO —Kingstreet. /_— Co., plan- 
ing mill, $200. 

PAMPLI an — ’ Pamplico Warehouse, Inc., 
produce warehouse, $100, 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA—Chattanooga Linen Serv- 
ice, 107 W. 10th St., laundry, 

CHATTANOOGA—Turnbull Cone and Ma- 
chine Co., 1400 Fort, addition, $100,000. 

DAYTON — Chickamauga Producers, Inc., 
new freezing tunne 

DECATURVILLE Peoples Industrial De- 
velopment Corp., plan 

MEMPHIS. Central’ ‘Soya Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., remodeling and construction 
program, $500,000. 

NASHVILLE—Velvet Ice Cream Co., Sixth 
Ave. and McGavock St., expansion program, 


5,000. : 
NASHVILLE — Central Bus Lines, Inc., 
arage for servicing and repairing buses, 


PARIS—Motor Sales Co., repairs,to garage. 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


TEXAS 


Magnolia Pipeline Co. of Beaumont, $3,531,- 
a a ee to o 575,000 pipeline system. 
TY—J. E. Hanson, 2226 Avenue F, 
ae supply hie $25,000. 
BAY CITY—Independent Rice Warehouse, 
Inc., silo ‘type warehouse, $200,000. 
UMONT — Frank We Lombarde, bot- 
tling plant, $25,000 
BEEVILLE— 


LE—L. ‘R. Hollingsworth, frozen 
a locker plant. 
BISHOP—Bishop Grain & Implement Co., 
new building. 
CORPUS CHRISTI — Caller-Times Corp., 
~~. Lower Broadway, addition 
ORPUS CHRISTI — Knolle Jersey — 
Products Co., 1531 South Staples St., addition. 
ORPUS CHRIS TI—Scogin Brothers, re- 
ee. , ad po Nueces Hotel Garage. 
CORPU RISTI—Port Fish Market, 2524 
Water, building, 
DALLAS— 


Horece Butler & C. O. Johnson, 

2907 San gareste. warehouse, 400. 
DALLAS—Union Terminal Co., Young and 

Houston Sts., alterations and additions to 


building. 
DALLAS—Russell-Miller Milling Co., 2400 
§. Ervay St., addition, $11,500. 
DALLAS—H & N T Freight Lines, 1101 
Cadiz, loading dock addition, $20,000. 
DALLAS—Superior Rug & Carpet Co., = 
Oak Grove, addition to cleaning plant, $20,000 
DALLAS—Pure Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
8. Harwood &. addition to fourth floor of 
eee _ 1,000 
§ — Hollywood Manufacturing Co., 
ums D coed Drive, sprinkler system in fac- 
ory. 
DALLAS—A. D. Martin, 1625 Cedar Springs, 
warehouse, 000. 
DALLAS—Texas someing Co., 9002 Denton 
Drive, warehouse, $14,1 
DALLAS—B-I Botting Co., bottling and 
distributing plant, 2613 Second St. 
DALLAS—Lone Star Gas Co. 1915 Wood, 
remodeling gas building, $13,000. 
DALLAS—H. A. Rabinowitz, ponubie Be Bank 
Bldg., building for rubber testing, $11,300. 
DALLAS — Bertucci & Milholand, 108 N. 
Carroll St., tha Sa building, $15,000. 
DALLAS — Keesler Housing Corp., Prae- 
torian Bldg., two buildings to be used by 
trailer camp, $10, 
DALLAS — Joe Varcasia, 2501 Bryan St., 
a rel and fish market, $45, 
— Anderson Furniture Co., 2101 
Elm, =o furniture building. 
DICKINSON—Frank B. McRee, auto sales 
a $30,000. 
LEY—American Silk Corp., 5606 Gaston 
Png tak producing plant. 
.. EDI NBURG—J. C. Looney FM radio sta- 
t 


FORT WORTH—Mrs. T. L. Kleinschmidt, 
a od po W. 7th St., $20 
FOR’ H—West Texas Bag & Burlap 
Co., 704, Nn Main factory building, $1 en 
FORT WORTH—O. L. Hartman & H 
on 513 S. Main St., factory Saildine: 


0,000. 
FORT WORTH—General Portland Cement 
Co., — of burning platform and kiln, 


FORT WORTH—Pangburn Candy Co., 1307 
W. 7th St., alterations to building, $110,000. 

FREEPORT—Dow Chemical Co., main pro- 
cess building, starter building, control build- 
ing, office building, warehouse, $5,000,000. 

HOUSTON—Mrs. Baird’s Baking Co., 1925 
W. Gray Ave., addition, $300,000. 

HOUSTON — Texas Eastern Transmission 
Co., $40,000,000 to expand capacities of Big 
and Little Inch _ pipelines. 

HOUSTON — Webb Mading, 1005 Jackson 
St., ected to building. 

HO os Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
anita haine ond sopelr shop, Clinton Drive 
and Kress St., $703 

MOUSTON-Sheficia Steel Corp., addition 
to plant on Industrial Road, 90,000, 

HOUSTON — Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
improvements to plant, Liberty Road. 

HOUSTON—Pure Oil Co., Niels Esperson 
Bldg., $9,000,000 refinery expansion for 
Smith's Bluff plant, 

HOUSTON — Mission Manufacturing Co., 
ee Road, manufacturing plant, 


HOUSTON—General Truck Co., plant build- 
ings and ereneaee. $150, 

HOUSTON —South Texas “Equipment Co., 
6 N. ison St., building, 5600 Navigation 
Blvd, $125,000. : 

HOUSTON — Downtown Chevrolet Co., 
garage, a Austin ‘St. at Lamar Ave. 

HOUST — Sullenger’s Select Meat Co., 
packing cians, Sabine & Maud Ave. 

HOUSTON — Houston Packing Co., 3301 
Navigation Blvd., packing plant, 

OUSTON — ‘Lighting Express: Co., "1108 
Holly St., warehouse, $500,000. 
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HOUSTON—Houston Post, 2318 Polk St., 
remodeling building, $15,000. 

HOUSTON — erican Rice Growers Co- 
operative Association, 7500 Washington, addi- 
tion to rice drying plant, $14,000. 

HOUSTON — Southern Warehouse Corp., 
Japhet St., wood frame building, Clinton and 
Hill St., $18,000. 

HOUSTON—Baker Oil Tools, Js loading 
dock, 6023 Laat ope ag Blvd., $14 

HOUSTON—Earle North Buick Co., $18,250 
addition to plant, 2215 Milam St. 

HOUSTON—Sanitary Farms Dairies, Inc., 
1800 W. Gary Ave., additions to building and 
ice cream plant, $100, 4 

HOUSTON — J. W. Lander, 1703 Sunset 
Blvd., warehouse, 3509 W. Dallas Ave. 

HOUSTON—J. T. Thorp Co., 526 Cotton 
Exchange Bldg., warehouse, Clay Ave., at 
Hughes St. 

a kis ie E. Butcher, 3702 Wheeler 

$56,000 laundry building, 7000 Block 
a oc Ave 

KERMIT Floyd Amburgey, laundry build- 
ing, $10.000. 

LAREDO—Joe Vidales, warehouse and of- 
fice balidlog. $25,000. 

LAREDO—F. oy ae & Brothers, ware- 
house ana office, $50, 

ORANGE Sabine ‘su pply Co., warehouse. 

PORT AR ulf Oil Corp. manu- 
facturing mig 9g 6 RP tam building addition. 

SAN ANGELO—Ed Steves & Sons, 704 E. 
Commerce St., prefabricated army warehouse, 

SAN ANTONIO—Armstrong Tire & Rubber 
o.. Natchez, Miss., building, 6050 San Pedro 


ve. 
SAN ANTONIO—General Hotel Supply Co., 
Dakota and Grape Sts., alterations to build- 


ng. 

SAN ANTONIO—Sunshine Laundry & Dry 
Seema Corp., building to adjoin present 
uil 

SAN ANTONIO—City Public Service Board, 
201 N. St. Mary’s, 25,000 KW addition to 
Mission Road plant. 

SAN ANTONIO—St. Louis Cleaners, 712 S. 
St. Mary’s St., additions to plant, 

SUGAR LAND—Imperial Sugar Co., office 

ong laboratory building. 

YLER — Ira Hilderbrand, Oakwood & 
Beckham St., warehouse and cold storage 
plant, $75,000. 

VERNON—Vernon Industrial Association, 
Inc., clothing manufacturing plant, $235,000. 

WHITEDEER—J. W. McBrayer, auto sales 
and marae building, $35,000. 

WINNIE — McCarthy Oil & Gas Corp., 
chemical plant, $3,000,000. 


VIRGINIA 


BEDFORD—Virginia Rubatex Division of 
Great American Industries, addition to plant, 


,000. 

DANVILLE—Virginia Carolina Warehouse, 
rebuilding plant. 

DUBLIN—Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., New 
York, convert New River Ordnance Plant into 
woolen yarnmill, 

LAWRENCEVILLE—Prick and Tile Corp., 
$23,000 Quonset building. 
LYNCHBURG Lynchburg Steam Bakery, 
baa aed proiect. 
RFOLK — Meekins Roughton Motor 
Corp. 14th and Monticello Ave., garage, $35,- 


PENNINGTON ~  tee Bros., Inc., 
frozen food locker, $28,04 

R ag ernceahoe” Warehouse Corp., 
510 W. 9th St., addition to building, rar 

RICHMOND_—Acme Fixture Co., 2018 W. 
Broad St., cinder block building, $33.00 

RICHMOND—Carrington & Michaux, Inc., 

Decatur St., addition to tobacco storage 
building, $26,300. 

RICHMOND—E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co., at Ampthill Spruance cellophane 
plant, Bs projet. ,000. 

s FIELD—P Gwaltney, Jr. & Co., 
Inc., addition to iit plant. 

STAUNTON — Spalding Baking, Inc., im- 
provement to building, $20,500, 

WAVERLY—Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., 703 East Grace St., Richmond, 
telephone building. 

WYTHEVILLE — R. P. Johnson, 355 E 
Main St., addition to present building, $20,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

CEREDO—United Fuel Gas Co., and Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., transmission pipeline, $4,400,000. 

GLEN DALE—Louis Marx Co., $500,000 ad- 
dition to toy factory. 

HUNTINGTON—Pilgrim Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Co., 1041 Sixteenth St., new plant. 

MIDDLEWAY — Berkeley Woolen Co., 
Martinsburg and Virginia Woolen Co., Win- 
seen ODO. woolen plant in Jefferson County, 
1,000, 
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Communists and fellow-travelers will 
find the going a little rough in Wash- 
ington during the next six months. The 
recent Supreme Court decision uphold- 
ing the right of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to dismiss a government worker 
for known Communist sympathies and 
affiliations, gives the government pre- 
cisely the power needed to clean house in 
every department and agency. 

For ten years or more, Moscow’s fel- 
low-travelers have enjoyed a free hand 
in the sprawling federal bureaucracy, 
often finding themselves under the balmy 
protection of some of the highest powers 
of government. 

No one can tell you exactly how many 
members of the Communist Party are on 
the federal payroll, but we know the 
number to be a big one. Successive in- 
vestigations in Congress over the last 
decade have revealed Communist party- 
liners and affiliated fellow-travelers at 
werk on full-time assignments in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, State Depart- 
ment, Office of Price Administration, 
Treasury Department, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Interior Department, Depart- 
ment of Labor, National Labor Relations 
Board, the Rural Electrification Admini- 
stration and TVA. 

The first sworn duty of a Communist 
affiliate in the United States, when caught 
in the act, is to deny loyalty or affilia- 
tion with the Moscow internationale. 

The most recent list of Communist 

‘party-liners on the government payroll 
-zarried a few more than 2,000 names. It 
was presented in April 1946 by a member 
of the House Civil Service Committee, 
who urged a formal investigation to pub- 
lish the names, positions, salaries, offi- 
cial duties and party-line affiliations of 
all fellow-travelers on the federal rolls. 
This proposal still is before the House 
Civil Service Committee. 


Many Affiliates Well Known 

Nevertheless, some of the Communist 
affiliates in the Washington bureaus are 
well known by name. One House in- 
vestigation revealed, for example, that 
David J. Saposs had been employed in 
1937 as chief economist in the National 
Labor Relations Board. When his fellow- 
traveler affiliations were disclosed his job 
was abolished by Congress. But he 
showed up next, on January 16, 1943, as 
Assistant Chief of the Labor Division of 
the War Production Board. 

Another fellow-traveler was identified 
in the published records of Congress as 
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David Lasser, formerly a union organizer 
among relief workers in the WPA days. 

Lasser told the House Committee he 
had been invited to Moscow in 1937 as an 
American delegate to the twentieth an- 
niversary of the Russian revolution. His 
invitation had come, he explained, from 
“the Soviet trade unions.” His expenses 
on the trip had been paid by the Workers 
Alliance of America, the Communist labor 
union set up to foment strikes and demon- 
strations among the U. S. relief workers 
on WPA projects. 

On December 11, 1939, Lasser was a 
visitor at the White House, by appoint- 
ment with the late President Roosevelt. 

When the WPA program was liquidated 
after Pearl Harbor, Lasser was temporar- 
ily unemployed, but not for long. He next 
appeared on the federal payroll, as Senior 
Labor Economist in the War Production 
Board. 

FBI Has Submitted Ample Evidence 

At one point, in 1942, the FBI sub- 
mitted 1,597 names to various federal de- 
partments and agencies for inquiry as to 
Communist affiliations. One fellow- 
traveler was identified as Chief Attorney 
in the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion at $6,500 a year. Another was Senior 
Editor, Federal Security Agency, at 
$4,600 a year. <A third was Assistant 
Attorney, National Labor Relations 
soard, $3,200 year. Another was Assis- 
tant Economie Statistician, OPA, $2,600 
a year. Another was Assistant Solicitor, 


Securities and Exchange Commission. 
$6,500 a year. Another was Principal 
Economist, Department of Agriculture, 


$5,600 a vear. 

So the list ran, through every depart- 
ment and agency of the Federal estab- 
lishment. In no civilian department could 
a policy be determined or executed with- 
out the routine approval of some Com- 
munist party-liner within the agency. In 
all of these departments there was no 
such thing as a secret from Moscow. 

Early in 1940 Congress passed a law 
requiring the prompt deportation of any 
alien discovered in acts of espionage or 
sabotage, and of all other “subversive 
aliens’ as well. That act of Congress was 
vetoed by the late President Roosevelt. 
Since that time the United States has 
been powerless to protect itself against 
an ever-rising tide of Communist infiltra- 
tion in the Executive departments in 
Washington. 

The First Official Action Since 1933 

The first criminal indictment against 
a known Communist on the federal pay- 
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roll was handed down in Washington, 


D. C., three months ago. On January 20, 
1947, Carl Aldo Marzani, alias Tony 
Whales, was arraigned before the U. S. 
District Judge B. J. Laws, on three 
charges of direct Communist activity in 
the State Department, the Office of 
Strategic Services, and the U. S. Army. 

Connected with State Department in- 
telligence and the Office of Strategie 
Services from 1942 until he was dismissed 
on December 20, 1946, Marzani was 
charged with concealing Communist acti- 
vities and working against the best in- 
terests of the United States Army of 
which he at one time was a member. 

The indictment returned against the 
Italian-born, Oxford-educated Marzani 
charged him with having instructed 
“various party members concerning a 
plan, policy and program of the Com- 
munist Party having for its purpose: 

(1) “Disintegration of the morale of 
the military forces in the United States; 

(2) “Teaching the principles of Com- 
munism to men in the military forces; 

(3) “Reerniting members for the Com- 
munist Party from the ranks of the mili- 
tary forces.” 

Marzani, a naturalized citizen, also was 
accused of falsely representing to Gov- 
ernment officials that he had never been 
a member of or contributed services to 
the Communist Party. But the indict- 
ment charged him specifically with using 
the name of Tony Whales in connection 
with Communist organization work in 
New York in 1940 and 1941 and with 
urging defeat of the conscription bill with 
which the United States sought to build 
its Army. 

While a master sergeant in the Army, 
attached to OSS, Marzani handled much 
secret material, including charts, graphs 
and figures showing strength and deploy- 
ment of United States forces. He pro- 
duced a motion picture revealing new 
equipment of the Army and its strength in 
various theaters, which was distributed 
to the higher echelon. 

After the fall of Germany, he made a 
six-months tour of the Occupied Area, 
gathering information about our troop 
deployment and incorporating the data 
into moving pictures. 

When the State Department absorbed 
OSS, Marzani went along as a deputy 
chief in the presentation division of the 
department’s new security program. 

His job dealt with the preparation and 
dissemination of such material as a refer- 
ence manual on the revised department 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
security regulations, a security handbook, 
and a sound motion picture called “Se- 
curity of Information.” 

This indictment was the first official 
action against an alleged Communist in 
Washington since 1933. The trial is now 
under way in Washington. 

If you think it curious that such a 
trial merits little or no attention in your 
daily newspaper, remember that the 
American Newspaper Guild, heavily in- 
filtrated by active Communists,finds noth- 
ing of public interest in the Marzani 
trial. For that trial exposes the whole 
network of international revolutionary 
Communism boring from within the sev- 
eral departments of our government in 
Washington. 

The Inside Track In State Department 

Appointments 

About sixty days after the indictment 
of Marzani, we find in the Congressional 
Record for March 13, 1947, the personal 
history of another officer in the Depart- 
ment of State—one Gustavo Duran. He 
is assistant to the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Spruille Braden, who is in charge 
of Latin-American relations. 

This material was inserted in the 
Record by Rep. Alvin E. O’Konski, of 
Wisconsin. 

Duran was born in Barcelona, Spain, 
November 14, 1906. After completing his 
university course, he served in the Span- 

ish army in 1928, advancing to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. In the Spanish 
revolution of 1936-39, he was known as 
“one of the most notorious Communists 
in all Spain.” He migrated to the U. S. 
in May 1940, and after various odd-jobs 
in New York and Washington qualified 
in February 1948 for appointment as an 
auxiliary foreign service officer in the 
Department of State. His naturalization 
necessary to qualify him for the foreign 
service, had been accomplished with 
State Department assistance, in six 
weeks. He was stationed at Havana 
until May 1945, the end of the war in 
Europe, and was then transferred to 
Buenos Aires. In October 1945, he re- 
turned to Washington to take his present 
post at $8,000 a year as assistant to Mr. 
Braden. Strange, indeed, that with 
thousands of bright and capable young 
men from our own colleges eagerly await- 
ing foreign service appointments we find 
this coincidence of two recognized alien 
Communists, one from Italy and one from 
Spain, picked up by some mysterious pow- 
er in Washington, hastily naturalized, 
and then swept up quickly to considerable 
places of authority and influence in the 
Department of State. From what hidden 
springs of administrative policy came our 
somewhat general wartime rule that a 
professed Communist from abroad so 
often had the inside track in competition 
for State Department appointments? Per- 
haps the Marzani trial will give us the 
answer. 

Communism In The American Labor 

Movement 
There has been considerable evidence, 


a 
Potomac Soundings — by Lawrence Sullivan 


also, bearing upon the infiltration of in- 
ternational Communism into the Ameri- 
can Labor movement. 

In Moscow, the Communists maintain 
a tactical school, as they call it, in which 
labor leaders from other nations are 
trained in the techniques of mass agita- 
tion, class propaganda, labor demonstra- 
tions, and mob violence. 

In the Congressional Record for Jan- 
uary 16, 1941, we find the detailed account 
of a visit to Russia by Walter and Victor 
Reuther, of the CIO auto workers union. 
Their letter from Russia, under date of 
January 20, 1934, was presented before 
the House by Rep. Eugene Cox, of 
Georgia. 

The letter, addressed to friends in 
Detroit, relates the joys of life in “the 
Workers Fatherland.” It is significant to- 
day chiefly because Walter Reuther now 
president of the CIO United Auto 
Workers, and his brother, Victor, is edu- 
cational director for the UAW, in charge 
of all propaganda and educational activi- 
ties for the biggest CIO unit in the U. S. 
(900,000 members). 

The Reuther brothers in 1934 were 
working in a Soviet auto plant, studying 
Communist production methods and labor 
policies. The communication opens with 
cordial “greetings from the Workers’ 

atherland.” Then it goes on— 

“What you have written concerning 
the strikes and general labor unrest in 
Detroit, plus what we have learned from 
other sources, of the rising discontent of 
the American workers, makes us long for 
the moment to be back with you in the 
front lines of the struggle.” 

In another passage, the Reuther boys 
said to their Detroit friends: “You know, 
Wal and I were always strong for the 
Soviet Union.” 

This phrasing indicates that the letter 
actually had been penned by Victor, the 
UAW educational director. It was ad- 
dressed to Melvin Bishop, of Detroit. 

“Mel, you know Wal and I were always 
strong for the Soviet Union,” the text goes 
on. “Now that we have actually experi- 
enced the thrill, the satisfaction, of par- 
ticipating in genuine proletarian democ- 
racy, we are more than just sympathetic 
toward our country, we are ready to fight 
for it and its ideals.” 

After a few more paragraphs of per- 
sonal chit-chat, the communication closed 
with the salute: 

“Carry on the fight for a Soviet Amer- 
ical” 

The letter was signed, “Vie and Wal.” 

Walter Reuther has denied publicly 
on many occasions that he is a Com- 
munist, or that he is overly cordial to 
Communist aims in America. 

The Case of Harry Bridges 

Soon after the historic Michigan sit- 
down. strikes, the case of Harry Bridges, 
West Coast maritime leader, came to the 
attention of the Senate Merchant Marine 
Committee. In an address before a stu- 
dent forum at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, on May 14, 1937, Bridges 
had outlined the program of his Long- 
shoremen’s Association in these words: 


“Our policy is one of class struggle. Our 
policy is that we have nothing in common 
with employers. There’ll come a time 
when there aren’t any employing class 
any more, and we subscribe and look for- 
ward to that day.” 

A photostat of Harry Bridges’ member- 
ship card in the Communist Party was 
received by the Copeland Committee in 
February 1938. Soon afterward, Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins asked the 
Senate Committee to submit its Bridges 
file to the Labor Department for study, 
as a possible basis for deportation pro- 
ceedings. Six months later, in August 
1938, the Dies Committee asked the Labor 
Department for the Bridges file, for 
Study, nothing having happened since 
Secretary Perkins took over the case in 
February. In due course, the Bridges file 
was transmitted to the Dies Committee, 
but now the photostat of Harry’s Com- 
munish membership card was missing! 

It has never been seen since. 

Because it was the basic evidence in 
the deportation proceeding, Bridges was 
never deported. 

Reviewing a series of such incidents, 
Chairman Dies told the House on October 
29, 1938 : 

“The Labor Department files reveal a 
strong bias on the part of Madame Perk- 
ins and the Department of Labor in favor 
of Harry Bridges, and an effort on their 
part to protect rather than deport him.” 

All these events still have a timely 
bearing on the vital issue of Communism 
within the federal structure today, for 
Madame Perkins is now a member of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, the only 
agency empowered to remove subversives 
from the government payroll. 

The CIO, Communism, and the Federat 
Government 

An intimate tie between CIO com- 
munism and government operations was 
revealed before the House Labor Com- 
mittee on March 14, 1947, when Louis R. 
Budenz, former editor of the New York 
Daily Worker, described the official con- 
duct within the Communist Party execu- 
tive committee of one “Comrade Juniper.” 

Juniper later was identified as Julius 
Emspak, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, third largest unit 
in the CIO. In addition to serving as a 
member of the Comunist Party’s Execu- 
tive Committee, he also is a member of 
the CIO’s national executive board. In 
1944 he was nominated by President 
Roosevelt as a member of a special six- 
man committee to promote labor peace in 
war industries. In July 1946 CIO Presi- 
dent Phil Murray appointed Emspak a 
member of the five-man junta which took 
over direction of the CIO Political Action 
Committee following the death of Sidney 
Hillman. 

This is the first time since 1933 that a 
member of the Communist Party’s na- 
tional executive committee has been posi- 
tively identified as a ranking official of 
both a CIO trade union and the PAC. The 
testimony soundly supports, therefore, the 
conclusion published by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 1942 
that “the political views and philosophy 
of the Communist Party and the CIO 
Political Action Committee coincide in 
every detail. 

This also is the first instance in which 
a man positively identified as a high- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Bowing to the decision of the Supreme Court John 
L. Lewis did not call his faithful miners out on April 
Ist but that action should not lessen interest in the 
national danger threatened by this flamboyant actor 
with his love for exaggeration and half-truths. For 
example, few people know that the “brutal 54 hour 
work week” to which Mr. Lewis loves to refer is in 
reality a basic work week of 35 hours at $1.1814 an 
hour with time and a half pay for the other 19 hours 
bringing total week’s pay to more than $75.00. Lewis 
wants this same total pay for 40 hours of work which 
would raise the hourly rate of pay more than 49@ 
to $1.77 per hour, 


No nation can be prosperous without a constantly 
increasing supply of investment capital working in 
productive enterprises,—working at creating more 
jobs, making them more efficient and therefore de- 
serving of higher pay. When we consider the fact 
that there is an investment of 


» +++. LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


more liberally than the man of lower position; but 
the unlimited adoption of the doctrine is full of dan- 
ger to the state, and I ask whether it is wise for us 
to give the smallest scintilla of countenance to that 
doctrine.—In the income tax we have a law admitting 
of being dealt with in a manner which could have 
given satisfaction to the Commune of Paris.” 

It has happened in Britain. It is happening here. 
Taxation is consuming capitalism, It is nationaliz- 
ing the income of industry which is a treacherous 
way of nationalizing industry itself. 


Addressing the Chicago World Trade Conference 
recently, John Abbink, chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council stated that he had a “grow- 
ing conviction” that it was time for the United 
States to consider the “free coinage and circulation 
of gold.” According to Mr. Abbink “every trading 
nation in the world, with the important exception of 
Russia, wants its currency to 
have a high, stable value in 





approximately $25,000 per em- 
ployee in railroad plant and The 
equipment we can understand “ 
the real reason why an Ameri- 
‘an railroad worker is paid 
wages 100 times those paid to 
a Chinese coolie who performs 
his transportation — service 
without the aid of any equip- 
ment. 


According to a survey of 475 
cities in 46 states recently 
made and announced by the 
National Association of Real 


* z lower prices. 
Estate Boards, local presidents 





dangerous spiral of 
chasing prices up and then prices 
leading wages up must be brought to 
an end quickly if the United States 
is to be saved from the crackpot 
economists and politicians who would 
like to be the rebuilders of our coun- 
try. Wild talking about which comes 
first, the chicken or the egg, wages 
or prices, must cease. Action must 
take the place of talk, action that 
will result in increased production at 


international markets as a 
means of stimulating its for- 
eign trade.—A move so dra- 
matic as the re-establishment 
of gold would confound and 
discredit. the international 
apostles of Communism over- 
night. It would divert world 
thinking from an economic sys- 
tem based on barter—which 
Russia wants—to a system 
based on values.” 


wages 


decisions 


Recent NRLB 
demonstrate one of industry’s 








reported in 80% of those cities 
that the primary factors hold- 
ing up construction of rental housing are rent. control 
and other government controls which combine to pre- 
vent an adequate return on investment. According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, rents are still 
maintained at levels that are actually lower than 
rents that prevailed in the deep depression year of 


1932, 


In the light of the present political and economic 
conditions in Great Britain, long the victim of a 
heavy graduated income tax on individuals, it is in- 
teresting to read the following statement made by 
Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons in 1876: 
“Of all the taxes on the statute book, the income tax 
is the only tax through which it is possible that 
socialism or communism, or anything like them, can 
in the nature of things find an entrance into our 
system. It cannot be done by indirect taxation—lI 
do not believe it unjust that the rich man should pay 
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chief complaints against. the 
Wagner Act—the almost limit- 
less discretionary powers which it vests in the board. 

The new about face of the board in its conservative 
rulings should surprise no one, There are prece- 
dents for it. When Congress was considering pro- 
posals to amend the Wagner Act in 1939 the board 
changed its rules to permit employers to petition un- 
der certain limited circumstances. In 1943, when 
Congress was considering the possibility of removing 
Wagner Act protection from foremen unions, the 
board held that such unions were not appropriate 
for collective bargaining under the act. In 1944, with 
political pressure removed, it again reversed itself 
on the foremen union problem, 


In the search for better products, better manufac- 
turing processes and a strong position in national 
and international markets, American business is 
spending more money for industrial research than 
in the years immediately preceding the war, accord- 
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ing to a survey on industry growth through research 
which has just been completed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

A majority of the companies surveyed are spend- 
ing a larger proportion of the sales dollar on indus- 
trial research and development today, notwithstand- 
ing the much higher level of sales, than in the imme- 
diate prewar years, Slightly less than a quarter of 
the reporting companies, it was found, depend ex- 
clusively on their own research facilities and labora- 
tories, The bulk of the remaining companies are about 
evenly divided in their use of university facilities and 
commercial or independent laboratories to supple- 
ment the work done in their own laboratories. 





England, under Attlee, has gone in for the national- 
ization of her mines, industries, banks and transport. 
This puts a wet blanket over modernizing such pri- 
vate industry as is left. No nation adopts Socialism 
to work harder. It does so to do less and get more. 
But the pay always turns to ashes unless real wealth 
is produced to put behind the pay. No government, 
since the world began, ever made its people rich by 
putting red ink on green paper—whether the paper 
is called money, or government bonds, or social se- 
curity cards.—Samuel B. Pettingill. 





Economy-minded Senator Homer Ferguson (R., 
Mich) has come up with a new argument in favor 
of a reduced Federal budget, It costs the American 
people more today to be governed, he argues, than 
it does for them to eat. 





Opposition to the continued abuses of the labor 
monopolies continues to spread through the states. 
Latest to join the list of states which have passed 
laws banning the closed shop and the check-off sys- 
tem is North Carolina, 





The crusading urge of a majority of the members 
of the Supreme Court to remake America according 
to their whim of the moment is again illustrated 
when by a5 to 4 decision the court reversed a criminal 
conviction on the grounds that there were no women 
on the grand jury that indicted or on the trial jury 
that convicted. There is not a syllable in any known 
act of Congress stating that women must be on fed- 
eral juries so what the Supreme Court, in effect has 
done is to write what should have been an act of 
Congress, 

For that matter if women must serve on federal 
juries because, as Justice Douglas claims, “a flavor, 
a distinct quality is lost if either sex is excluded” 
then it would most certainly seem that there ought 
to be women on the Supreme Court, the highest and 
most important of all federal juries. 

The closed shop which denies a non-union man the 
right to work at his trade, is the basic abuse from 
which all other labor abuses stem. By comparison, 
all other labor problems are minor and subsidiary 
to it. Cecil B, DeMille, who experienced closed shop 
injustices at first hand describes this condition in 
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these words: “A closed shop union, able to deprive a 
man of the right to work, is in a sense more powerful 
than government itself. The government does not 
claim the power to take away a man’s right to work, 
unless he has been convicted of crime, after fair trial 
and due process of law. When the government puts 
a man in prison, it assumes the responsibility for 
keeping him alive, at least, with food and medical 
‘are—as well as shelter! A closed shop union takes 
no such responsibility for a member who has incurred 
its displeasure. As far as the union is concerned, he 
is left with the right to starve.” 





Forty-six members of the Economists’ National 
Committee on Monetary Policy have urged Congress 
not to pass that portion of H.R. 2233 which authorizes 
the Federal Reserve banks to purchase government 
securities directly from the United States Treasury 
in an amount “held at any one time” up to $5,000,- 
000,000. They make the point that the flotation of 
government securities should be tested in the market 
place unless some emergency arises which is so great 
that the government cannot wait for popular sub- 
scription and must resort to direct monetization of 
the Federal debt as an unfortunate feature of the 
emergency. The requirement that the government, 
in times of peace, go to the people in the open money 
markets for its borrowings is sound for the reason 
that the people are provided with one means of exer- 
cising some direct control over the public purse, 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches 





the Nation” 











ALL THAT 


Why, in this country, is change, mere change for 
change’s sake, regarded as progress? Is it because we 
as a people are restless and gullible, lacking in re- 
spect for the lessons of history and the precepts of 
religion ? 

Why is it fashionable to be known as a liberal and 
somehow rather disgraceful to be called a conserva- 
tive? Is it because we confuse open-mindedness with 
empty-headedness and adherence to right principles 
with mulish stubberness ? 

Allah be praised, most of us do not consider indis- 
criminate change as the same thing as progress in 
our social relationships. We are not prone to cast 
off old friends for new and untried acquaintances, 
and, in spite of Hollywood habits, most of us still 
frown upon divorce and remarriage. Does this mean 
that we are unprogressive or does it mean that we 
have brains enough to recognize the true value of what 
we already possess ? 

But contrast this conservative social attitude which 
we hold as individuals, with our so-called liberal at- 
titude with regard to business and political life 
(usually as it affects the lives of others, not our own) 
and we discover that we are strangely inconsistent. 

It is true that, except for avowed communists and 
their selfish or deluded fellow-travelers, no one ad- 
vocates the destruction of the American system of 
freely competitive enterprise. But in spite of this, 
almost everyone is an advocate of some supposedly 
new economic theory or urges the passage of some 
untried law, without any thought of the consequences 
if the theory or the law is proved a failure. Sincere 
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GLITTERS 


believers in temperance conceived the iSth amend- 
ment to be a morally progressive law. We now know 
that it bred crime and vice and lowered the moral 
tone of the majority of our citizens by leading them 
to believe that it was smart to cheat, 

None of these advocates of some one or few eco- 
nomic or political changes want to destroy our form 
of government nor the institutions that are nour- 
ished under it, but they completely fail to see that 
the results of the changes they propose, if when 
adopted and compounded, may logically and ulti- 
mately lead to exactly that end. In times of sup- 
posed crisis we have all heard men seriously propose 
that the government take over the railroads, coal 
mines or meat packing industry. Would these same 
men want the government to confiscate their busi- 
nesses? We know of a fine newspaper in a Southern 
city, one which professes to be a staunch defender of 
the free enterprise system, which has aggressively 
advocated that the city which it serves take over 
its public utility company by right of eminent domain. 
No doubt this same newspaper would strenuously op- 
pose government censorship, let alone ownership of 
the press. 

Change is not necessarily progress. It may spell 
retrogression and subversive destruction. Liberalism 
may be misused as a cloak to hide mental nakedness, 
Is it not true that a real liberal is one who has not 
lived long enough and thought straight enough to 
have evolved the fixed principles which will eventually 
make him a conservative. In other words, is not a 
liberal a tolerant conservative who hasn't grown up? 
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HATS OFF TO INDIANA 


For a long time it was our proud boast that our 
government was an “indissoluble union of inde- 
structible states.” Now the states are being de- 
stroved. Power over our lives is being transferred to 
Washington. 

A notable effort has been made by the State of Indi- 
ana to reverse this trend—to bring government back 
home. In Hoosier homespun, the legislature of Indi- 
ana, by the vote of both its Senate and House, has 
adopted the following resolution. It has been sent 
to the governor of every state, and to all members of 
Congress. It is worth reading. 

“Indiana needs no guardian and intends to have 
none. We Hoosiers—like the people of our sister 
states—were fooled for quite a spell with the magi- 
‘cian’s trick that a dollar taxed out of our pockets and 
sent to Washington, will be bigger when it comes 
back to us. We have taken a good look at said dollar. 
We find that it lost weight in its journey to Washing- 
ton and back. The political brokerage of the bureau- 
crats has been deducted. We have decided that there 
is no such thing as “federal” aid, We know that there 
is no wealth to tax that is not already within the 
boundaries of the 48 states. 

“So we propose henceforward to tax ourselves and 
take care of ourselves. We are fed up with subsidies, 
doles and paternalism. We are no one’s stepchild. We 
have grown up. We serve notice that we will resist 
Washington, D. C., adopting us, 

“Be it resolved by The House of Representatives of 
The General Assembly of the State of Indiana, The 
Senate concurring: That we respectfully petition 
and urge Indiana’s Congressmen and Senators to vote 
to fetch our county court house and city halls back 
from Washington. We want government to come 
home. Resolved, further, that we call upon the legis- 
latures of our sister states and on good citizens every- 
where who believe in the basic principles of Lincoln 
and Jefferson to join with us, and we with them to 
restore the American Republic and our 48 states to 
the foundations built by our fathers.” 

This resolution goes to the very roots of American 
freedom, The very heart of constitutional liberty is 
the diffusion, rather than the concentration of power. 

President Roosevelt, in a moment of, perhaps, 
prophetic vision, once said that we had built up new 
instruments of public power which, in other hands, 
“would provide shackles for the liberties of the peo- 
ple.” These new instruments of public power are 
concentrated in Washington, 

And prior to that Governor Roosevelt said, in 1930: 
“We are safe from the danger of any such departure 
from the principles on which this country was 
founded just so long as the individual home rule of 
the States is scrupulously preserved and fought for 
whenever it seems in danger.” 

The federal government should not be permitted to 
tax away more of the earnings of the people than 
it needs for federal operations and then dribble back 
a part of the excess to the states. This practice can 
lead to but one end, federal control over the fune- 
tions of local and state governments, and will make a 
mockery of the words United States. 
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PROFIT ONLY STARTS ON 
THE HOOF 


Long past are the days when the South was a one 
crop region with possibilities for only one industry 
based on it. Diversification has accomplished much 
for the South’s economy. Nevertheless there is still 
much that can be done in this same direction to bring 
about further improvement. In some of the possibili- 
ties apparent, agriculture and manufacturing are 
very closely related. 

An example of such interrelation is outstanding in 
meat packing possibilities. Meat packers need beef 
in both quantity and quality and they should have 
their sources of supply close at hand. 

In recent vears there has been a preceptible shift- 
ing of both cattle raising and beef packing toward 
the South. That transition could be greatly acceler- 
ated if agricultural and manufacturing capital would 
consider carefully the advantages which the South 
bolds out in each activity, and how each should com- 
pliment the other to fructify these advantages, 

Notwithstanding the South's available rasturage, 
abundant in area and excellent in quality, some 
Southern states have neglected to utilize this ad- 
vantage to anything like the fullest degree. It is not 
enough to say that the South should have beef cattle 
herds in number proportionate to its area. It has that 
number now. Considering its natural advantages, the 
South should be away out in front of other regions in 
both number and quality of cattle raised. 

In recent vears distinct progress has been made 
in building up herd population. In 1946 there were 
27,733,000 head of cattle on Southern farms. Of these 
8,985,000 were dairy stock. The remaining 18,748,000 
were candidates for packing house slaughter and 
places on southern dinner tables. This number rep- 
resented 36 per cent of the beef cattle in the nation. 
The showing as to numbers is improving, 

However, at the same time that numbers were being 
built up, and a great deal was being done to improve 
the quality of Southern cattle, there is still much 
that can be done in this direction. This is shown by 
the fact that the value of those 18 million southern 
bovines was only $59 each, whereas the average for 
the country was S77 apiece, 

Farmers already engaged in cattle raising in the 
South, and those contemplating this enterprise, 
should weigh carefully the real profit making oppor- 
tunities that present themselves in breed and feed 
improvement projects. Investment in such projects 
would unquestionably pay handsomely. 

Even as the situation is, meat packing in the South, 
viewed from any reasonable angle, should attract in- 
vestment capital. The region annually imports many 
tons of slaughtered beef from other sections. Much 
of these imports consists of the South's own cattle 
shipped elsewhere for slaughtering and finishing, 

Not only could the regular profits involved in rais- 
ing, slaughtering and processing be retained in the 
South through a more adequate Southern meat- 
packing industry, but in addition profit-making sav- 
ings could be realized from elimination of the two- 
way freight cost involved in wasteful transportation, 
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Textile Manufacture— 


Second Southern Industry 


HE textile industry gave evi- 

dence of the firm upon 

which it rests by maintaining 
through 1945 the second-place rank 
it held in Southern manufacturing 
enterprise, 

Equally as important, this indus: 
try can serve as a guiding example 
for other Southern manufactures 
that are based upon advantages 
equivalent to those enjoyed by tex- 
tiles. 

Value of textile plant output in 
the South increased from $1,431 ,000.- 
000 in 1939 to $2,545,000,000 in 
1945. This value of production was 
exceeded in both periods by the food 
industry only, with its S2,096,000,- 
000 in 1989, and $3,813,000,000 in 
1945, 

Textiles however, 
pressed by the swiftly rising chemi- 
cal industry, which in 1945 had pro- 
duction value totaling $2,042,000,- 
000. Output. of petroleum and coal 
industries had a total of $2,015,- 
000,000, The latter two turned out 
products in 1939 valued at S967,- 
000,000 and $1,081,000,000, respec- 
tively, 

Both percentagewise and in dollar 
value, the gain for textiles was less 
than for any of its closest rivals. 
This result is understandable when 
textiles’ more mature development 
is taken into consideration. 

For many years cotton textiles 
constituted the South’s predominant 
industry. Its rise began early in 
the present century, and by the quar- 
ter century the South had wrested 
the lead theretofore held by New 
England. From the early nineteen 
hundreds, the rate of establishment 
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Southern Textile Plants Added 
1940-1945 


Product Number Investment 
Cotton 129 $21,500,000 
Ravon 21 2S.8T6,000 
Nylon 3 751,000 
Asbestos ] 533.000 
Hemp I 112,000 
Wool 2 64,000 
Carding and 

Drying Plants 8 337,000 

Total 165 $52,173,000 


by 
Caldwell R. Walker 


Feature Editor, MANUFACTURERS RECORD 





This is the pe of a series of 

staff articles to appear in the 

MANUFACTURERS Recorp to depict 

in detail the growth of the major 

manufacturing enterprises in the 
Nouth, 











of new mills in the South and the 
migration of northern mills south: 
ward, was phenomenal. In 1900 
nineteen and a half million cotton 
spindles were active in the United 
States. Of those only four and a half 
million were in the South, Now there 
are twenty-three million active in the 
country as a whole, with eighteen 
million in the South. While the 
South was gaining thirteen and a 
half million spindles, the rest of the 
country was losing ten million of 
those it had. 

There were a number of natural 
reasons for this growth. By no 
means the least important of these 
was the aptitude exhibited by South- 
ern workmen and workwomen for 
performing the operations required 
to produce tine fabrics. It is a mis- 
conception to believe that textile 
manufacturing does not require 
specialized skill. Extreme deftness 
and unusual attentiveness are prime 
requirements in this industry which 
utilizes so many different kinds of 
machines, and turns out such a wide 
variety of products. 

The Southern voung men = and 
women who came in to the textile 
centers from their mountain homes 
or from Southern farms were inher- 
ently endowed for work demanding 
conscientious effort. They consti 
tuted the least mixed race to be 
found in this or any other country. 
Almost to a person they were pure 
American Anglo-Saxon stock un- 
tainted by ideologies that hold that 
better living can be had through 
ever-slackening attention to respon- 
sibility and duty. 

For these people the cotton facto- 
ries of the South were a_ blessing, 
even as they themselves furnished 
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the talent needed by the factories. 
The long record of cordial relations 
between cotton mill operators and 
cotton miil operatives bears further 
Witness to the soundness of this 
Southern industry, 

It should not be assumed that 
growth of the textile industry in the 
South during the past war years was 
not outstanding, merely because it 
trailed three other industries in rate 
of growth, Cotton manufacture, it 
must be remembered, is no longer the 
monopoly it once was among tex- 
tiles. Rayon, nylon and other syn- 
thetic fibers have entered the picture 
toaugment the possibilities supplied 
by cotton, 

From 1940 through 1944, no fewer 
than 165 new textile establishments 
were set up in the South, involving 
an aggregate capital investment of 
S52.173.000. OF that number, 21 fac- 
tories designed to utilize rayon ae 
counted for S2S8.876.090° of the in- 
vestment. At least six nylon facto- 
ries were added to the textile plant 
at a total investment cost of $751,- 
000. The amount of money put into 
these latter tell only part of the 
story, Establishments costing nearly 
SOO million were set up to turn out 
the synthetic themselves, 
These plants are classified as chem- 
ical operations inasmuch as— the 
process for formation of their prod- 
uct is chemical: but without the 
textile factories they would be with- 
oul purpose. 
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(Continucd on page 62) 





Textile Plants Added 1940-45 
By States 


Ntate Number Tnvestment 
Alabama Ss S 6,073,000 
Arkansas 2 135,000 
Georgia 29 8448,000 
Kentucky I 112,000 
Maryland I 240,000 
Mississippi 2 56,000 
North Carolina 40 11,048,000 
South Carolina 53 12,408,000 
Tennessee s £644,000 
Texas D 274,000 
Virginia 12 5,816,000 
West Virginia 5 2,919,000 
Total 165 52.1735,000 
29 
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Above—New B. F. Goodrich tire and tube plant at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


$124.359,000 Industrial Contract Total 
Is Over One-Third of Quarter’s Figure 


ieee panes construction has proved 
the bulwark of southern construction 
activity this year. The $124,359,000 valu- 
ation for such work in the first quarter of 
1947 not only almost equals the total for 
the comparable period of 1946 but com- 
prises thirty-six per cent of the $341,052,- 
000 total for construction awards below 
the Mason and Dixon line. 

Tabulation of construction awards in 
the sixteen southern states reveals that 
twenty-six per cent of the three-month 
figure, according to reports to the Daily 
Construction Bulletin of the MANUFAC- 
TURERS REcorRD, represented the $90,377,- 
000 total for March. 

Both the first quarter and March totals 
show decreases from their counterparts 
of last year, the former being a 10 per 
cent drop in value and the latter, a thirty- 
nine per cent decline from the $148,911,000 
for the third month of 1946. 

Rising costs of both labor and materials 
indicate a diminished amount of actual 
construction activity, although opinions 
from some sources predict an early end 
to the price confusion caused by the re- 
moval of government restrictions with a 
gradual settlement toward stability. 

No such reductions, however, are seen 
in labor costs, which still show an up- 
ward trend, despite the widely publicized 
truce announced by President Truman 
several weeks ago. Proof of this is the 
fact that one manufacturer has aban- 
doned a multi-million dollar industrial 
construction project due to union pres- 
sure. 

Private building is the second strong- 
est factor in the southern construction 
picture, with residential work occupying 
the major position in that field. The total 
for the first three months of 1947 is $60,- 
372,000 for private building and $36,010,- 
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000, or fifty-nine per cent represented by 
private residential contracts. 

Iistimates on the number of homes to 
be placed under construction or completed 
this year vary from 825,000 to 1,000,000 
for the country, although the present 
housing expediter this month was unwill- 
ing to set a goal, observing that “repre- 
sentatives of the industry have used the 
figure of a million. I hope we get at least 
what they say and as many more as ma- 
terials and labor will permit.” 

Mr. Creedon said that some materials, 
especially gypsum board and lath, cast 
iron soil pipe, and millwork are still in- 
sufficient to meet demands. He reported 
imports of millwork, specifically mention- 
ing doors from Mexico, Finland and Swe- 
den, as well as certification of a prefabri- 
cated house of Finnish design. 

Shortages of essential building materi- 
als are disappearing so rapidly that 1947 
may become a record home building year, 
the Producers Council predicts, all build- 
ing materials being produced at rates 
equalling or exceeding past production 
records. Cast iron soil pipe and hardwood 
flooring are noted as the exceptions, says 
that national organization of building ma- 
terial manufacturers, 

The trend in prices is seen as depend- 
ing largely on wage rates and on the 
productivity of construction, with the 
possibility of home and other building 
costs dropping as much as 20 per cent be- 
low 1946 peaks. Counting 200,000 or more 


units under construction at the begin- 
ning of 1947, the Council states this year 
may see about one million permanent- 
type housing units as compared with 650,- 
OOO in 1946. 

A need for new commercial building is 
seen by the national real estate associa- 
tion, as a result of its semi-annual sur- 
vey of the real estate market, with rents 
to continue to rise in a majority of the 
cities surveyed, the outlook for higher 
rents being in proportion to the size of 
the cities. 

Southern commercial construction, em- 
bracing steres, restaurants, garages and 
filling stations, totals $11,890,000 in value 
for the first quarter of 1947, as compared 
with the $30,344,000 in the first three 
months of 1946. The current March fig- 
ure is $4,362,000, that for the preceding 
month, $3,473,000. For March, 1946, the 
figure was $10,057,000. 

engineering construction is the third 
largest factor in the 1947 total, with its 
$52,821,000 figure made up of $36,655,000 
for dams, drainage, earthwork and air- 
ports, $12,941,000 for sewers and water 
works and $8,225,000 for government 
electric projects. 

Highways in the contract stage were a 
fourth strong factor in the southern con- 
struction picture) during the elapsed 
months of 1947, totaling $56,834,000, or 
almost seventeen per cent of the $341,- 
052,000 three-month southern construc- 
tion total. Texas awards so far this year 
total above $19,000,000, the highest for 
any southern state. 

Public building is now ahead of the 
valuation placed on such work during the 
first three months of 1946 when the fig- 
ure was $42,948,000. The current first- 
quarter total is $46,666,000, of which $19,- 
573,000 is for schools, which in the first 
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three months of 1946 accounted for $11,- 
403,000. 

The current March figure for southern 
construction—$90,377,000—embraces $21,- 
909,000 for highways, streets and bridges ; 
$19,811,000 for private building ; $17,289,- 
000 for industrial projects; $16,119,000 
for public building and $15,249,000 for 
heavy engineering type of construction. 

Several states contributed heavily to 
the $21,909,000 highway total. These were 
Texas with $6,834,000, Missouri with $3,- 
153,000, South Carolina with $2,754,000 
and Mississippi with $2,709,000. Other 
totals above the million dollar mark were 
Alabama’s $1,920,000 and North Caro- 
lina’s $1,408,000. 

The $19,811,000 private building total 
for the third month approximates the $19,- 
979,000 for the preceding month and 
shows an advance over the $19,206,000 for 
March of last year. The current figure 
is made up of $11,277,000 for residential 
work, $4,362,000 for commercial projects, 
$2,978,000 for office type structures and 
$1,194,000 for assembly buildings such as 
churches and theatres. 

Public building in March was up when 
compared with both the preceding month 
and March, 1946. The current figure was 
$16,119,000; that for February, $14,476,- 
600 and for March of 1946, the total was 

$12,594,000, School projects accounted for 
$8,582,000 of the current total. 

Engineering construction is stronger 
when compared with February and lower 
when compared with the third month of 
1946. Value of projects in the contract 
stage in the current March was $15,249,- 
000. The figure for February was $12,- 
858,000 and for March of last year, $23 
229,000. Dams, drainage and earth work 
represented $8,041,000 of the current 
total ; sewers and water works, $4,526,000. 

Industrial construction placed under 
contract during March was valued at $17,- 
289,000, as contrasted with the $41,041,- 
000 for February and the $58,551,000 for 
March 1946. Value of proposed projects 
in this field approximated the contract 
figure a year ago. Despite the lower con- 
tract valuation, a number of projects were 
in the active stage. These included: 

Refinery expansion, Houston, Texas, 
$9,000,000, Pure Oil Co. 

Process building, Freeport, Texas, $5,- 
000,000, Dow Chemical Co. 

Electric lamp plant, Little Rock, Ark., 
$4,000,000, Westinghouse Electrie Corp. 

Pipeline extensions, Texas, $3,531,000, 
Magnolia Pipeline Co. 

Chemical plant, Winnie, Texas, $3,000,- 
000, McCarthy Oil & Gas Corp. 

Brewery, Baltimore, Md., 
Gunther Brewing Co. 

Gas system, LaGrange, Ga., $1,500,000, 
City of LaGrange. 

Expansion, Tampa, Fla., $1,250,000, 
Florida Portland Cement division of Gen- 
eral Portland Cement Co. 

Woolen plant, Middleway, W. Va., $1,- 
000,000, Berkeley Woolen Co. 

Radio and electrical plant, Paducah, 
Ky., $1,000,000, Magnavox Co. 

Newspaper plant, Tulsa, Okla., $1,000,- 
000, Newspaper Printing Corp. 









$1,500,000, 


(Continued on page 56) 
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South’s Construction by Types 














Contracts 
March, 1947 Awarded 
Contracts First Three 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1947 
PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) ..... $1,194,000 $6,190,000 $3,022,000 
Commercial (Stores, Restau- 
rants, Filling Stations, 
RNG ssn is't6:4.4-acecnieiganie-o:b:dme,s 4,362,000 2,956,000 11,890,000 
Residential (Apartments, Ho- 
tels, Dwellings) .............. 11,277,000 20,094,000 36,010,000 
os oe ea cok Sieee ccbipotiness 2,978,000 636,000 9,450,000 
$19,811,000 $ 29,876,000 $ 60,372,000 
INDUSERIAD .c.cccciesccsccse $17,289,000 $ 58,418,000 $124,359,000 
PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal 
and Hospitals ................ $ 7,537,000 $ 43,487,000 $ 27,093,000 
RM URMINUI Sc o-055:5 15.6: 4:5:0 0°25 6 Finials vee : ‘es A : Pe 
esa jp aN TT Tar 8, 582,000 19,573,000 
$16,1 19,000 $ 96, 838, 000 $ 16,666,000 
ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, 
PIN ooo 5.9 4.cck ose abn halons « S 8,041,000 $ 15,080,000 $ 36,655,000 
Federal, County Municipal Elec- 
MNIRO 2 < 5ce shcisssi alg is-c)aie salewsesa'e 0-886: 2,682,000 11,356,000 3,225,000 
Sewers and Waterworks ....... 4,526,000 15,999,000 22, 941,000 
$15,249,000 $ 42,445,000 $ 52,821,000 
ROADS, STREETS & BRIDGES $21,909,000 $ 21,588,000 $ 56, sata 000 
CS |e ae ec $90,377,000 $249,165,000 $341 0: 52,000 
5 ~ . 
South’s Construction by States 
Contracts 
March, 1947 Awarded 
Contracts First Three 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1947 
1 SR $ 3,566,000 $ 6,354,000 $ 13,276,000 
SAR Ee perenne 3,343,000 3,529,000 1,843,000 
Dist. RN NO oa 55 05:54 dee Wswre oR alae 1,688,000 2,050,000 6,419,000 
Florida Rp SNETE OLY: eirs, Rika elementals 11,106,000 17,582,000 28,554,000 
ks ae rb oie Gbiain singe Ohh: 0:0. 7,999,000 13,543,000 63,916,000 
Kentucky Maal as cota mcsuard eisai oid ae he 826,000 8,673,000 918,000 
NN MMIE IN 5.56. bh veh a's -a-¥ po viercnicaiae'y 4,610,000 14,241,000 17,677,000 
I 66.0.5 Ss0n8.0 sisralereeiwieds 6,192,000 18,797,000 21,730,000 
Mississippi a 4 11,513,000 23,941,000 
Missouri Re arte aire ee ee 19,459,000 6,092,000 
N. Carolina 12,895,000 9,980,000 
eee 2,119,000 3,003,000 6,516,000 
By NINO oon sg o's oes die vecew ccavelee 3,178,000 9,244,000 12,209,000 
Tennessee D5, 29,377,000 
MERI osi0)8 6 Csi sis. 6 ala oie ate ark oh aw ave 25, 66,990,000 
Virginia iSi0i¥ 9/09 64 6 Sdn a ois aeeie eee 4 »865,000 9,815,000 
WG WRINIIE a ois co Sis esses cece ces 368,000 2,100, 000 5,553,000 
Cy.) ee $249, 165, 000 $341,052,000 


















Contracts 
Awarded 
First Three 
Months 
1946 


$6,590,000 


30,344,000 


39,274,000 
4,185,000 


$ 30,393,000 
$124,890,000 


$ 31,445,000 
100,000 
11,403,000 


$ 42,948,000 


$ 53,124,000 


6,264,000 
7,048,000 


$ 66,136,000 
$ 65,243,000 


$379,910,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Three 
Months 
1946 

$ 8,304,000 
8,848,000 
4,422,000 
36,380,000 
29,808,000 
31,050,000 
16,939,000 
34,781,000 
29,106,000 
7,993,000 
17,772,000 
20,952,000 
8,169,000 
14,984,000 
102,001,000 
5,317,000 
3,084,000 


$379,910,000 


Below—The 56,000-horsepower Riviera Beach generating plant, the second 
major. project to be finished by the Florida Power and Light Company's $27,- 
500,000 expansion program. 
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Above—Bristles in the brushes at the left were made from casein such as held 
in the other hand. 


BRUSHES FROM MILK 





Casein is shown above being poured into the hopper of the extrusion unit, from 
which the bristles emerge in the lower view. The bristle strands are being combed 
in the circle. 





by 
Louis B. Howard 


Chief, Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


AINT brushes are being made on 

pilot-plant scale from casein bris- 

tle at the Rubberset Company's 
new plant. at Salisbury, Maryland. 
The development is the outgrowth of 
fundamental research at. the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry’s Eastern Regional Lab- 
oratory in Philadelphia, The experi- 
mental production of this new brush 
which started during the latter part 
of November marks another mile- 
stone in the progress that is being 
made in the utilization of agricul- 
tural commodities in the industrial 
field, 

Rubberset has been making 
brushes for nearly 75 years. It’s one 
of the oldest companies in the busi- 
ness, and as a result of its long ex- 
perience in this field is in a good 
position to evaluate promising new 
brush materials. It became inter- 
ested in the new synthetic bristle 
after it had been produced experi- 
mentally in the Philadelphia Lab- 
oratory and is now carrying on 
pilot-plant investigations on its own 
in the Salisbury plant. 

The new casein bristle is round in 
cross section and has a black color 
comparable to that of hog bristle. 
Like other artificial fibers, it can be 
produced in any desired length and 
in a range of diameters, Of the many 
possible uses one of the most promis- 
ing outlets at present seems to be in 
the production of paint brushes, It 
is particularly adapted to this since 
the fiber is resistant to oil and or- 
ganic solvents. 

In the Salisbury plant casein bris- 
tle is made by forcing a mixture of 
casein powder and water through a 
suitable die or spinnerette. The fila- 
ment-like threads are then subjected 
to various mechanical and chemical 
finishing treatments. One of the 
most important of these is the qui- 
none bath which hardens the bristle 
as it passes slowly through the dark 
colored liquid which is maintained 
at a uniform temperature, Drying is 
done as the continuous fibers pass 
slowly through a mechanical dryer. 

The fibers are wound and rewound 
on many different kinds of spools 
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and wheels as they pass through the 
hardening, stretching and drying 
process, The fibers are collected to- 
gether as they leave the drying cabi- 
net and wound on a large wheel into 
rope-like bundles which are cut into 
lengths of about 10 feet to facilitate 
handling, These in turn are cut into 
shorter lengths suitable for the pro- 
duction of different kinds of brushes, 
mechanically mixed, and sent to the 
assembly line where girls put the 
bristle into the metal ferrules, In the 
next operation the open end of the 
ferrule is partially filled with resin, 
and the unit passed through a heat- 
ing chamber where the setting is 
cured, The unit then passes through 
a clipping machine which trims off 
long or irregular bristles, and shapes 
the brush to the desired form. The 
final step is the addition of the previ- 
ously prepared handle. This is done 
by two machines, one that forces the 


Below—Fibre leaving dryer. 


Above—The extrusion unit at the Salisbury, Md. plant of Rubberset Company. 





handle into the open end of the fer 
rule and another that nails or sta 
ples it to the metal. 

The Salisbury plant is laid out 
and designed for commercial pro 
duction. Its assembly line equip 
ment is new and modern and similar 
to that in other Rubberset plants in 
this country and Canada. The pres 
ent period of experimental produc 
tion will continue until Rubberset 
is satisfied that all manufacturing 
kinks have been ironed out, The 
brushes made at the present time are 
being subjected to all sorts of tests, 
and no brushes will be sold until the 
company feels that the new product 
is ready for the market. 

The new bristle is truly the result 
of research. Dr. Thomas L. Me- 
Meekin and associates in the Phila 
delphia Laboratory spent four years 
developing this bristle, and improv- 
ing methods of production. They de- 
veloped a process for continuous pro- 
duction which is cheaper and faster 
than the batch method, Continuous 
production also results in a more 
uniform product which is particu 
larly important in’ assembly line 
production, 

Casein from waste skim milk is the 
main constituent used in making the 
new bristle at the present time, but 

(Continued on page 58) 


Views at the right show various opera- 
tions at the Rubberset plant. At the top 
the cemented bristles are being placed in 
the hardening chamber. Next is the clip- 
ping machine. In the third picture, the 
bristles are weighed for each brush, as 
well as combed. Stapling the handle to 
the brush is shown in the bottom illus- 
tration. 
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ARKETING problems, as such, 
are of relatively recent. origin 
in the South. As long as the 

principal economic activity of the 
area consisted of production of raw 
materials sold in eastern and north- 
ern markets, sales techniques and 
procedures were determined in those 
same regions. 

The gain of the South in economic 
position has wrought a change, The 
South has emerged from the recent 
war in a position to give further im- 
petus to continued industrial ex- 
pansion. 

In all of the discussions and ac- 
tivity surrounding this present and 
proposed development and expan- 
sion of the South, but little has been 
said or heard of the marketing prob- 
lems involved. Most of the activity 
instead has been centered on prob- 
lems of financing, personnel and ma- 
terial resources. 

While everyone recognizes that 
marketing is at least half of the busi- 
ness structure, the other half being 
production, not even southern busi- 
ness administrators seem to realize 
how far marketing efficiency has 
been permitted to lag behind pro- 
duction efficiency in the area, or in 
how many instances this phase of 
their problem has been shifted to 
sales specialists in other sections. 

It is true that in many instances 
Southern manufacturers have 
reached the point where marketing 
problems are discussed, yet in real- 
ity very little is being done about 
them. This same frame of mind is 
found in the prospectuses prepared 
by Southern state and civic organ- 
izations for the purpose of attract- 
ing new enterprise to the state or 
city. Much attention is commonly 
given in these prospectuses to dis- 
cussions of favorable living condi- 
tions, favorable climatic environ- 

ment, excellent transportation facil- 
ities,. ample natural resources, 
trained labor supply, and similar 
factors. 

In contrast, marketing opportuni- 
ties are generally disposed of by 
such statements as “over 50 per cent 
of America’s population is located 
within 750 miles,” or “the area is 
excellently served by three railroads 
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The South’s Marketing Problems 


by 
E. O. Dill 


Chief, Marketing Department 
The University of Tennessee 


carrying goods to all available mar- 
kets.” 

This lack of anything beyond lip 
service to the value of a scientific 
approach to the solution of market- 
ing problems is not entirely peculiar 
to the Southern manufacturer. As 
late as 1938, Frank B. Coutant, writ- 
ing in the Journal of Marketing, es- 
timated that the average American 
manufacturer was spending ten 
times the amount annually for pro- 
duction research that he was spend- 
ing for distribution research. Ac- 
cording to the same author examples 
were common of companies spend- 
ing $100,000 or more a year on pro- 
duction research, and $2,000 or less 
on their distribution problems. 

While exactly similar estimates 
are not available for the South alone, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the discrepancy is probably much 
greater. 

If the South is to reach its de- 
served place in the economic life of 
the nation, its business leaders must 
become alive to the importance of 
this discrepancy. More attention 
must be given to marketing prob- 
lems. Whereas almost exclusive at- 
tention has hitherto been given to 
making two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, atten- 
tion must now be directed to the 
problem of selling the second blade 
of grass. The philosophy of employ- 
ing two men in industry where only 
one was employed before must be 
supplemented with attention to the 
necessity of disposing profitably of 
the second man’s product. 

Neglect of these marketing prob- 
lems could easily slacken industrial 
expansion. Future growth is ex- 
pected to come through Southern- 
sponsored plant, rather than from 
branches of industry headquartered 
in other sections. Reliance on north- 
ern and eastern sales promotion will 
not solve the South’s future market- 
ing problems. These require a new 
approach, involving important con- 
siderations: 


First, expansion coming from new 
plants, or additions to old plants 
proposing to develop entirely new 
products, must determine whether 
the new product will sell, either here 
in the South, or elsewhere, Product 
reserach is essential. This type of 
research, as used by students of mar- 
keting, does not include scientific 
laboratory research, but does in- 
clude studies of design, color, tex- 
ture, taste and similar criteria, 
viewed from the consumer's point of 
view. In addition, it includes pric- 
ing studies, sales features, selling 
and advertising techniques, and sim- 
ilar studies. 

The scientist and engineer may 
answer the question: “Can it be 
made?” The market analyst alone 
is equipped to answer the equally im- 
portant question: “Can it be sold?” 

Another type of expansion will 
come from Southern manufacturers 
breaking into new territory beyond 
the borders of the South. This pro- 
posal, too, involves problems for the 
marketing analyst—problems in ad- 
vertising and selling, problems of 
distribution methods and costs, and 
others such as consumer acceptances 
and brand preferences. The market- 
ing counselor should have the an- 
swer to the manufacturer’s ques- 
tion: “Can I successfully break into 
territory in which strong competi- 
tion is already entrenched; and if 
so, how shall I go about it?” 

A third industrial development 
possibility will come from the manu- 
facturer who would improve his 
merchandising or product or both, 
to perhaps double his prewar volume 
in his regular market. Expanded 
consumer incomes in the South give 
sound foundation for this type of 
expansion. He will need to know if 
there is a direct relationship be- 
tween consumer income and product 
sales. He will require guidance in 
building preference for his own spe- 
cial brand as against distant compe- 
tition temporarily disadvantaged by 
war and postwar shortages of sup- 
plies and shipping facilities. An- 
swers to these questions are within 
the province of the market analyst. 
Upon the answers depends the suc- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Atomic Power Pile Project Progresses 


Without Energy Commission Confirmation 


VERSHADOWED by the Tru- 

man-Congress dispute about its 

chairman, the Atomic Energy 
Commission functions without con- 
iirmation of either a head or mem- 
bers and work goes quietly ahead on 
the laboratory for study of atomic 
energy for industrial use at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., one of the three 
centers of wartime development of 
nuclear fission for the destructive 
purposes of war. 

Reports say the first pilot plant 
will be in operation within a year. 
Official announcements point out 
that contract for its construction 
is yet to be let. Preliminary work, 
however, is going forward as indi- 
cated by the fact that on March 21 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
opened bids for an alteration job and 
that on April 21 other proposals will 
be received for roadway improve- 
ments. 

The first 100,000,000 electron volt 
atom smasher is being shipped from 
the General Electric plant = at 
Schenectady, N. Y., which is also 
building a similar machine for the 
University of Chicago where it will 
be used for nuclear research. 

Shipment of the final components 
of the betatron to Oak Ridge will be 
completed by mid-summer. <A spe- 
cial room or building will be erected 





The Bikini bomb explosion. 


to house the unit as protection 
against the powerful X-ray pro- 
duced by its operation, The betatron 
will weigh 160 tons and will be nine 
feet high, six feet wide and 15 feet 
long. 

Dr. G. W. 
vised the engineering of the beta- 
tron, says the machine will produce 
X-rays many times the intensity 
of the strongest conventional units. 
Highest intensity so far is that of 
the G, E. betatron at Schenectady 
which is 100,000,000 electron volts. 

The betatron may be compared 
with an ordinary transformer in 
which a hollow, doughnut-shaped 


Dunlap, who = super- 


Below—Diagrammatic sketch indicating the basic features of the proposed atomic 
power pile at Oak Ridge. 
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vacuum tube replaces a metallic see- 
ondary conductor, according to Dr. 
Dunlap. Electrons are shot into the 
tube and are caused by the magnetic 
field to circle around within the 
tube, acquiring energy 
with each revolution. At a predeter- 
mined time, the beam of electrons is 
caused to bombard a tungsten tar- 
get to produce the X-rays of 100,- 


increased 


000,000 electron volts, the electrons: 


having traveled 250,000 revolutions, 
or about 775 miles. The doughnut 
will have an over-all diameter of 74 
inches. 

No description of the exterior of 
the proposed plant has been issued, 
but a diagrammatic sketch shows the 
facilities will include such units as 
a boiler, steam turbine, generator, 
and atomic furnace, the hot gases 
from which will be used to heat the 
boiler which in turn will drive the 
turbine. Uranium rods are pictured 
in the furnace where the fission will 
be accomplished. 

Two prime contracts have been 
assigned for development. One is 
with Monsanto Chemical Co., of St. 
Louis: the other with General Elec- 
tric Co., operators of the Hanford 
Engineer Works at Pasco, Wash, A 
government-owned atomic power 
laboratory is scheduled to be erected 
at the electric company’s home town, 
Schenectady, N. Y, 

Research and plans for the Oak 
Ridge plant, where Monsanto oper- 
ates the Clinton Laboratories, in- 
volves such questions as size and 
shape of the fuel unit, method of 
transferring heat from the pile to 
the heat engine or prime mover, the 
problem of loading and unloading 
the pile, the problem of automatic 
control of the pile and its accessory 
equipment including the steam tur- 
bine and generator, and the prob- 
lem of shielding the whole unit for 
protection against radiation. 

Experiments to solve these prob- 
lems extend into 1947 and according 
to Dr. James H. Lum, director of 
Clinton laboratories, procurement 
of equipment may delay start of the 
pilot plant until 1948. Monsanto’s 


(Continued on page 154) 
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Above—Parts of the Norge hermetic sealed Rollator made at Borg-W arner’s Chattanooga plant. 


PRECISION MACHINE WORK DONE AT 
CHATTANOOGA COMPRESSOR PLANT 


Precision predominates at the 
Chattanooga plant of the Borg- 
Warner Corporation, where the 
“rollator” compressor is made for 
the Norge electric refrigerator. 

Measurements as minute as 1 /10,- 
000th of an inch are commonplace ; 
30/1,000,000th of an inch isn’t un- 
usual. Such accuracy is merely em- 
phasized by the fact that corrosion 
from one thumb print may render a 
part useless for installation in one 
of the compressor units. 

The compressor is unimpressive in 
appearance, Five major parts go 
into its assembly. These are the 


roller, cylinder, blade, end plate and 
shaft. The small, polished carbon 
steel blade is one of the indispens- 
able parts that could be injured by 
human touch, 

“If a man has acid in his system 
and handles the blade with bare 
hands,” says C, D. Rader, foreman 
of the precision room at the Norge 
plant, “he will ruin it. Because the 
acid will eat into the blade, just a 
little bit, maybe, but enough to ruin 
it for our purposes.” 

The blades are perfectly flat and 
form a vacuum when pressed to- 
gether. When properly polished, a 


Below—Special drilling and tapping machine at the Norge plant performs 28 
operations in one cycle and is said to be the only one of its kind in the South. 
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stack of a dozen can be lifted by 
picking up the top blade just as if 
they were held together by glue. 

These precision parts start as 
bars. In the rough, they are drilled, 
milled, tapped and burred. Heat 
treatment is followed by a tumble 
blast that blows away the rough 
particles on the parts. 

Then the precision work begins. 
The semi-finished parts are bored, 
ground and honed to minute toler- 
ances, thus enabling them to operate 
for years in the compressor unit 
Without overhaul. 

Careful check is kept on every 
part of the compressor, For in- 
stance, the surface of a blade may 
look as smooth as glass to the naked 
eve, But a device called the diamond 
needle may reveal mountains and 
valleys. When such irregularities 
are detected, the part is discarded. 

Another machine hones the hole 
in a cylindrical part. A revolving 
shaft drops through the hole to re- 
move infinitesimal particles. If the 
subsequent test shows the hole to 
be more than 1/10,000th of an inch 
off, the honing is resumed until the 
proper dimension is attained. 

Eleven holes are drilled in the 
bearing plate and 10 of them are 
threaded in an operation at the rate 
of one every 25 seconds. The pre- 
cision machine that accomplishes 
this performance was built espe- 
cially for Norge. 

A ten-thousandth of an inch can 
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Above—Left—Spot check on moisture content of compressor unit. Above—Right—C. D. Rader, finishing room foreman, 
and Don Thomlinson at the master gauge, which is used to calibrate others at the Norge plant to check dimensions down to 


hardly be distinguished by feel, Evi- 
dence of this is shown by rubbing the 
finger over a ground part. The sur- 
face difference is unnoticeable, Only 
by drawing the fingernail over the 
surface can a slight ridge be de- 
tected. 

Machines so precise in their opera- 
tion must be entirely free from vi- 
bration. Hence, they are set on indi- 
vidual foundations so that the jar 
from an overhead crane moving 
along overhead will not be felt. 

Air in the precision room is dry. 
Moisture would adversely affect the 
parts. Workers who handle the 
blades for the compressor must wear 
gloves to avoid the ruinous effects 
of the human touch. 

Assembled, the compressors are 
shipped to Michigan and there in- 
stalled in the refrigerators of the 
Norge line, which now includes 
washing machines, gas and electric 
ranges, home heaters. The Norge 
label is also on water and beverage 
and milk coolers, room-conditioners 
and other refrigeration specialties. 


one-millionth of an inch. 


The story of Norge and its “rolla- 
tor” compressor dates back to 1925, 
when Howard Blood, then general 
manager of a Detroit machine com- 
pany, visited a dingy little St. Louis 
shop to view an inventor's efforts to 
build a small compressor employing 
the “rollator” instead of the piston 
principle. 

Impressed by the possibilities of 
the device, Mr. Blood decided to ac- 
quire it, simplify its design and use 
it for refrigerator installation, One 
hundred refrigerators were built in 
1926. These contained “rollators” 
with three moving parts instead of 
the original eight. A thousand _ re- 
frigerators were produced in 1927. 

Mr. Blood formed the Norge Cor- 
poration in 1927, after buying out 
the predecessor company, He was 
named president and general man- 
ager of the firm and the Detroit Gear 
division and has retained those posts 
since that time. 

So successful was the Norge re- 
frigerator that in 1933 the company, 
which had its own porcelain enam- 


assembly of the 
Norge compressor unit. 


Below—Precision 





eling facilities, decided to produce 
all-white porcelain finish washing 
machines, the first in the industry to 
make this move. 

The next year saw purchase of the 
L0-vear-old Detroit Vapor Stove Co., 
a leader in the gas range field, These 


(Continued on page 5S) 


Below—Borg-Warner Corp., Norge Division, last year purchased this Chattanooga war plant and has converted it for re- 


frigerator compressor manufacture. 
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Above—Left—Quarter-mile rows of celery in Florida Everglades being cultivated by big-wheel tractor. Right—Hampers of 
beans move down a conveyor into refrigerator car on way to market. 


A 
FLORIDA EAST COAST CUT-OFF HE Florida East Coast Rail- 
way’s new cut-olf, linking the 
SPEEDS CROPS TO MARKET rich agricultural area around 
‘ Lake Okeechobee with the main line 
on the coast, and completed on 
March 8th, provides shippers in the 
Glades area with greatly improved 
service. The rail distance from the 
Lake Okeechobee district to the 
main line of the Florida Kast Coast 
Railway is cut to only 30 miles over 
the new trackage to Fort Pierce. ; 
The new cut-off joins the old Z 
branch line at a point 150 miles from 0 
i New Smyrna Beach. The old branch, | 
: south of Maytown to this junction P 
point, a distance of 156 miles, is be- 
: ‘ ‘dali e 
ing abandoned but a portion of this 
trackage, from Holopaw to May- 
town will be operated temporarily ti 
by the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Com- m 
pany, until their operations in the a 





: ee % eee — territory are completed. 


Above—T he new Florida East Coast cut-off from Lake Okeechobee to Fort Pierce. The total length of the new line 
OY5) 


is 29.32 miles, Near the west end it 

crosses the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 

Below—Belle Glade, showing some of the many packing houses in that Everglades road’s Coleman-West Palm Beach 

eeaid extension, Here interchange facili- 

ties and an automatic interlocking 
plant are being provided. 

The new cut-off brings the rich 
Florida agricultural area around 
Lake Okeechobee 120 rail miles near- 
er the Florida East Coast Railway’s 
double track main line. 

It is expected that considerable 
development will take place in the 
practically virgin territory immedi- 
ately traversed by the new rail link, 
as it opens up thousands of acres of 
new land adapted to pasturage, cit- 
rus growing, truck crops and sugar 
‘ane, 
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Rock Salt Used at Memphis 


to Produce Chemicals 


HLORINATED benzol products, 
which form the base for DDT 
and dye stuff intermediates 

among other things, will shortly be 
added to the output of the Hevden 
Chemical Corporation plant at Mem- 
phis. 

Preparation of the necessary 
equipment is being carried forward 
now but no production date has been 
set. Meanwhile, the plant will con- 
tinue to turn out the chlorine, liquid 
caustic soda and hydrogen with 
which it started operations No- 


Below—Long banks of cells where electricity converts the brine into chlorine and liquid caustic soda. 
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vember 16, 1946. 

This date marked the initial opera- 
tion of the plant, although it was 
built during wartime under Govern- 
ment direction. By the time con- 
struction and installation of equip- 
ment had been completed, there was 
no longer a need for the plant's pro- 


(Continued on page 60) 


Above—Pipes with clear glass elbows 


form 














what 





is known 
oT hd 
pre-cooler. 


as 


Above—Exterior of new Heyden chemical plant at Memphis, Tenn., where chlorine, liquid caustic soda and hydrogen are 
being produced, with chlorinated benzol products soon to be added to the output. 
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1G business within a bigger busi- 

ness—that is the relationship of 

the commercial fertilizer produc- 

ing and marketing industry to ag- 

riculture in the United States, more 
especially the Southern States. 

American crops will be more than 
usually vital this year to the na- 
tion’s and the world’s economy. 

The present acute shortage of fer- 
tilizing chemicals portends a Nation- 
disturbing gyration of farm prod- 
ucts’ marketing prices later this 
year. 

The Government at Washington 
are trying to do something about 
this darkening prospect for the 
farmers. 

Not necessarily alarmist but, 
rather, realistic, it is reasonably con- 
ceivable that what some people may 
consider a relatively minor indus- 
trial fact—the fertilizer shortage— 
could assume before the end of this 
year something like the importance 
attributed to the horseshoe nail— 
the lack of which caused the loss of 
a kingdom. 

The realities of this shortage had 
been shielded for several months by 
popular interest in tax reduction 
prospects, Governmental reorganiza- 
tion and world diplomatic uncer- 
tainties. Then, late in February, the 
situation was revealed clearly by 
a personage as highly placed as John 
R. Steelman, advisor to President 
Truman. He admitted officially that 
the fertilizer shortage is “serious” 
and that. it will persist this vear de- 
spite all Governmental remedial ef- 
forts. 

Within a few days thereafter, 
from top-ranking sources came im- 
pressive indications that Dr. Steel- 
man’s report had lifted this situa- 
tion to a place among the Nation’s 
most urgent problems. 

Also, President Truman’s advisor 
disclosed that orders had been is- 
sued for the Army-operated plants 
to reduce ammonium nitrate produc- 
tion, essential in agriculture, from 
88,000 tons monthly to 65,000 tons. 
This was attributed to a shortage of 
railroad tank cars which grows out 
of the necessity of diverting this 
equipment to other transport needs. 

This disclosure attained world 
significance—because the Army’s 
production of fertilizer materials 
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FERTILIZER SHORTAGE HITS SOUTH 


by 
J. A. Daly 


Special Correspondent, 
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largely had been exported to war- 
torn countries where enlivened ag- 
ricultural activities seem to be con- 
sidered by the American Govern- 
ment as a prime prerequisite to res- 
toration of peace. 

Attracting less widespread atten- 
tion than Dr. Steelman, R. G. Eu- 
banks of Charlotte, N. C., a leader 
in the National Cotton Council, had 
stated publicly a few days previously 
that the plant food shortage likely 
will reduce Southeastern small grain 
yields this Spring by 25 to 40 per 
cent below normal expectations. 

Potash will be unavailable for di- 
rect application to grain crops, All 
available potash must be used in pro- 
ducing “mixed goods” for general 
farm use. Neither will there be any 
nitrogen of consequence available in 
time for application to grain crops. 

Mr. Eubanks, an outstanding fig- 
ure in the fertilizer and cotton oil 
milling industry, further com- 
mented that “perhaps” a fair supply 
of nitrogen may be available after 
mid-June for application to the next 
cotton crop. 

In March, Chicago wheat. prices 
went to post-war and record highs, 
primarily because of America’s 
great grain and flour export pro- 
gram for Old World relief. At the 
same time, the textile industry, the 
cotton trade and Southern agricul- 
ture slowly began to acquire the im- 
pression that over-all unfavorable 
conditions likely will prevent the in- 
crease over 1946’s low crop that is 
desired by the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1947 cotton production. 

In this connection, it is impressive 
to recall that Federal and trade stat- 
isticians estimate that the American 
reserve of domestic cotton at the end 
of this crop year, July 31, will be 

around 3,000,000 bales, perhaps 
slightly larger. In normal times, re- 
serves of 7,000,000 or more bales fre- 
quently were recorded, 

Meantime, some sentiment in re- 
cent weeks has been expressed in 





some farm and cotton trade quarters 
for imposition by the Government 
of a domestic cotton allotment pro- 
gram. This is opposed as a_ two- 
pricing system by various interests, 
including the cotton manufacturers. 
Nevertheless, some segments of 
American business are desirous of 
retaining at least a handhold upon 
the American export cotton market. 
This admittedly presents real diffi- 
culties when, as in the present situa- 
tion, American mills are consuming 
at an annual rate greater than the 
1946 cotton production of the South- 
ern States. 

The domestic consumption rate 
now isslightly above 10,000,000 bales 
per year, while 1946 domestic cotton 
production was slightly more than 
8,000,000 bales and slightly smaller 
than the 1945 crop. 

Reflecting shortages, prices of cot- 
tonseed oil and raw seed this Winter 
hit peaks, respectively, at 35 cents a 
pound and $110 a ton. 

Though not a political issue, but 
an economic “headache,” this short- 
age of fertilizer created new tasks 
for consumer — states’ political 
leaders. 

South Carolina Senator Maybank 
influenced the Maritime Commis- 
sion to hurry the first two of a fleet 
of cargo vessels to Chile to bring 
back nitrates, 

Then the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture formally requested the State’s 
Congressional delegation to press for 
relief. Representative Bob Doughton 
thereupon urged Canada’s Trans- 
port Control at Ottawa to grant a 
priority, like that issued to the paper 
industry, for large-scale shipments 
of Canadian ammonium nitrate into 
the United States. This chemical is 
urgently needed for small grain 
crops and, within a few weeks, for 
cotton and tobacco. 

Fertilizer shortages also extend 
to potash, super-phosphate and solid 
nitrogen materials—all aggravated 
by inadequate plant facilities. 

Approximately 14,000,000 tons 
(new high) of commercial fertilizer 
were produced last year in American 
plants. The supply was far from 
adequate—the industry insists it 
was because of steadily rising de- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Arkansas Plant 
Uses Solvent to 
Extract Oil 


from Cottonseed 


Hi world’s first commercial 
plant to use chemicals for ex- 
traction of oil from cottonseed 

has been placed in operation by 
Delta Products Company three 
miles south of Wilson, Ark. 

A conversion from the hydraulic 
press method, the new facilities in- 
volved expenditure of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars and are the 
first of a number of such projects 
now in progress and nearing com- 
pletion in the Arkansas-Tennessee 
area. 

Plants to use the solvent are now 
being built at Helena and Osceola 
by cooperatives operating in those 
Arkansas towns, Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co. is finishing a new plant at 
Memphis, Tenn. A pilot plant is be- 
ing installed in the same city by 
Swift & Company. 

(Continued on page 66) 


Right—The control panel permits auto- 

matic regulation of the continuous sol- 

vent extraction process. Plate and frame 

filter presses shown in the bottom picture 

supplement centrifuge for miscella clari- 
fication 
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Above—Exterior of new solvent extraction building of Delta Products Co., near 
Wilson, Ark. The conveyor runs from the existing hydraulic oil mill to the plant. 



































Above—Mechanical Dehydrator. 


LOAKED in mechanical armor, 
the ancient practice of dehydra- 
tion is becoming an industrial 

prodigy that offers great potentiali- 
ties to southern livestock and poul- 
try men, 

Mechanical dehydration of feed 
crops for livestock is not too far re- 
moved from the quick freezing of 
food products for human consump- 
tion, which is increasingly popular. 
The procedure makes it possible to 
harvest a crop at the time nutritive 
value is at its maximum, thereby re- 
taining all the natural elements. 

One of the most important discov- 
eries of recent years is that dehy- 
drated sweet potatoes are equal to 
or better than those of corn for live- 
stock feed. Their chemical make-up, 
according to Dr. L. M. Ware, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, is the same, but 
the potato content (66%) is a thou- 
sand times larger. Both are essenti- 
ally carbohydrates. Drying the sweet 
potatoes leaves the same food value. 

Prominent men, well versed in ag- 
riculture, claim that there is no rec- 
ord of a sweet potato crop, ever at 
any time, making a complete failure 
in the South, and a 400 bushel yield 
per acre is not uncommon, The Peli- 
can Processor, a white-meat stock- 
food and starch sweet potato, de- 
veloped by Dr, Julian Miller in his 
Louisiana State University experi- 
mental farm-laboratory, has shown 
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Mechanical Dehydration Adds 
to Southern Crop Value 


by 
Beth Buck 


a 510 bushel yield per acre in bot- 
tom-land test crops. 

This offers opportunity for South- 
ern farmers to throw off the heavy 
yoke of expensive imported feeds. 
Nearly $300,000,000 worth of dairy 
products were previously bought an- 
nually from other sections of the 
country. 

Neglected has been the value of 
tuber or “cull” potatoes as stock 
feed. These “culls,” which have been 
a loss, usually represent about 60 
per cent of a potato crop. They may 
now be processed into a dry form and 
utilized as livestock feed; or, the 
dried particles may be sent through 
a hammermill and chopped fine for 
poultry feed. 

Southern stock men were not able 
to compete with their northern con- 
temporaries in beef conformation. 
John Glassell, prosperous Red River 
plantation owner, got a group of fel- 
low farmers in his automobile and 
drove up into the Illinois corn belt 
to investigate. They found corn in 
abundance, with sleek white-face 
steers all over the country side. The 
‘attle carried a “prime” ripple in 
every move. This trip was made in 
the fall of 1937. 


These men returned home con- 
vinced that a corn substitute should 
be developed in the South. Dr. Ware 
suggested sweet potatoes, sliced and 
dried in the sun. It was a long tedi- 
ous undertaking. 

Working with Kdward F. Neild, 
Jr., engineer of the J. B. Beaird Com- 
pany, Shreveport, Louisiana, Mr. 
Glassell has developed a mechanical 
dehydrator known as the Chal- 
lenger. 

For every three bushels of yams 
dumped into the maws of this de- 
hydrator, a bushel of dried feed 
pours forth, Mr, Glassell mixes a 
pound of cottonseed meal and four 
pounds of dehydrated sweet pota- 
toes for his dairy herd. His records 
show this diet has produced an aver- 
age of six per cent higher butter- 
fat content than the same herd pro- 
duced on corn or any other feed. 
The Challenger can turn 2,700 
pounds of sweet potatoes into high- 
nutrient livestock feed every hour. 

Assembled at the Shreveport 
plant, the machine is a long cylinder, 
drum-like device. It can be trans- 
ported by trailer-truck. The rotary 
drum, 30 feet long, is mounted on 
‘ast iron trunion wheels and _ is 
driven by means of sprockets and a 
chain. Vanes or lifts inside the cir- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Above—Left—Corner of the Houston 
Car Wheel & Machine Company’s build- 
ing from which Hughes Tool Company 
has expanded to plants covering 72 acres 
doing business around the world. 


Above—Right—High production miller 
cuts teeth on 12 rock bit cones while 
operator loads an additional three. 


WOODEN spool revolving 
around a crowbar in a Texas 
blacksmith shop shortly after 
the turn of the century, suggested an 
engineering principle upon which 
was built one of the South’s most 


important industries, the Hughes 
Tool Company. 
From this principle came_ the 


Below—Left—A Hughes rock bit drill 

bores a hole through a block of granite 

at the rate of 20 feet an hour in the test- 

ing laboratory. Pressure used in this test 
is 40,000 pounds. 


Below—Right—W orker inserts a loaded 

tray of rock bit heads into an automatic 

furnace for carburizing and subsequent 
heat treatment. 
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theory of rotary drilling which 
eventually made possible the recov- 


ery of oil in the great Southwest 


fields below hard rock formations 
and at depths previously untapped, 
making available to a motorized age 
vast new reservoirs of oil. 

From it also developed one of the 
country’s most unusual and success- 
ful companies, the Hughes Tool 
Company. Under the direction of 
its president and sole owner, How- 
ard Hughes, famed aviation design- 
er-flyer, motion picture producer 
and industrialist, this company not 
only is the largest supplier of rock 
bit oil drills, but has a controlling 
interest in Transcontinental & West- 
ern Airlines, has an aircraft design- 
ing plant, a motion picture division 
and operates the largest brewery in 


(Continued on page 58) 


The Tool Behind Our Oil Supply 





Above—Two electrodes are used in 
this welding process at the Hughes 
plant. The arc is surrounded by hydro- 
gen which is broken down into atomic 
form and recombined when heat is 
liberated at the surface of the metal. 
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Licmingham R riefs 


by 
R. W. Kincey 


University of Alabama, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, disclosed in its annual re- 
port that employment in manufacturing 
in Alabama stood at approximately 221,- 
600, or about 400 more than the V-J Day 
level. Industrial activity in the state in- 
creased greatly during the year, despite 
work stoppages hampering a number of 
major industries. A drop in steel and 
iron production as a result of strikes was 
noted, while coal output declined 14 per 
cent from 1945. Cotton consumption in 
the state’s textile mills was 1,217,168 
bales, a gain of 8.4 per cent over 1945. 


Condition of the labor market in the 
Birmingham area continues the improve- 
ment started in late January, the Ala- 
bama State Employment Service reports. 
Employment increased last month ap- 
proximately 900 while the unemployment 
list showed a drop of 1,000. Significant 
gains in employment were listed in blast 
furnaces and steel mills, 330; heating 
equipment, 185; ore mining, 125; trans- 
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portation equipment, 105; construction, 
75; coal mining, 50, and textiles, 45. 


Kilby Steel Company, Anniston, large 
seale producer of shells during the war, 
has reconverted and is engaged in produc- 
tion of mechanized farm equipment for 
the J. I. Case Company, Racine, Wis. 
Kilby is producing cultivators, disc 
plows, hay rakes and manure spreaders, 
and is employing about 300 workers. 
Shortage of raw materials is holding 
production and employment down. 


United Rubber Workers of America has 
won an NLRB election at the Goodrich 
Tire & Rubber Company’s Tucaloosa 
plant by a vote of 430 to 98 over the AFL. 
No-union votes cast totaled 65. 


Kearney Steamship Company has filed 
incorporation papers in the Mobile Coun- 
ty probate court with capitalization listed 
at $300,000. The company says it will 
operate ships in intercoastal and foreign 
trade. Richard A. Kearney, Jr., Mobile, 
is president; Leland D. Eansom, Millers, 
Md., vice president, and Mrs. Charlotte 
Kearney, Mobile, secretary-treasurer. 


Left—Gorgas, Ala., mine where Bureau 

of Mines, in collaboration with Alabama 

Power Co. under Milton H. Fies, mana- 

ger of coal mines, is experimenting with 

gasification of thin seams and other coal 

unprofitable to mine by conventional 
methods. 


CPA has approved a $300 000 building 
for the University Center in Birmingham, 
an extension division of the University 
of Alabama. The building will be on 
South 20th Street. 


Woodward Iron Company, Republic 
Steel Corporation and Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Company have raised pig iron 
prices $3 a ton to compensate, an an- 
nouncement said, for increased manufac- 
turing costs. 


Shortage of steel and a large backlog 
cost the Birmingham district a substan- 
tial part of the order just placed for 
1,000 hopper cars by Illinois Central Sys- 
tem. George M. Growson, assistant to the 
president, said 500 will be built by Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry at Madison, Il, and 
300° by American Transportation Com- 
pany, East Chicago, Ind. The order is 
valued at $3,500,000, 


Minute exploration of the burned out 

area in the Alabama Power Company- 
sureau of Mines underground gasification 
experiment at Gorgas, Ala., is under way 
following quenching of the fire and cool- 
ing of the area. 

The Gorgas mine, fired January 21 with 
incendiary bombs, is the first such test in 
this country and has attracted national 
attention to an effort to discover feasibil- 
ity of gasification of thin seams and other 
coal unprofitable to mine by conventional 
methods. 

Milton H. Fies, manager of coal mine 
operations for the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, said combustion was maintained 
and the fire controlled in a completely 
satisfactory manner. Gas of varying qual- 
ity has been produced, dependent upon 
the use of steam, oxygen and air. Results 


of the exploration will be made known’ 


soon, 


3irmingham has been chosen as the 
1948 convention city for the Southern 
Safety Conference following a success- 
ful three day meeting here this month. 


Woodward Tron Company has set up a 
new quarterly dividend rate of $1 a share 
as compared to the 50 cent dividend here- 
tofore in effect. At the same time, the 
company voted to reduce the number of 
authorized common shares from 1,250,000 
to 800,000. This in no wise affects the 
shares issued and outstanding which now 
total 352.731 upon which the $1 dividend 
was distributed March 31. 


Considerable expansion for the Carter 
Manufacturing Company, builders of 
truck trailers, is indicated following its 
acquisition recently by Fruehauf Trailer 
Company. The company is to be known 
as the Fruehauf Carter division and will 
be operated by the same management. 
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A new, rich blood was poured into the 
industrial veins of the Southwest during 
March when the War Assets Administra- 
tion told Lone Star Steel Company offi- 
cials at Dallas they could have the $24,- 
000,030 blast furnace and coke oven in- 
stallations at Daingerfield in North Texas 
for $7,500,000, 

The purchase price, which will be paid 
off in ten years, will include coal mines 
in Oklahoma, valued at $6,000,000, 

The deal marked success to the unre- 
lenting efforts of Lone Star’s president, 
John W. Carpenter, for developing the 
vast iron ore reserves of the also oil and 
timber-rich East Texas area. Output from 
the plant annually is expected to amount 
to about $25 000,000, Profits will include 
also the by-products from the coke ovens. 

In closing the transaction, Lone Star 
was forced to amend its Texas charter 
so that $1,000,600 could be put up for the 
plant. Another million will be obtained 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Carporation and will be returned at $2 
per ton of ore produced. 

Half of the yield from the mines will 
be allotted the Sheffield Steel Company, 
Houston, until the present shortage of 
pig iron is eliminated or relieved. The 
Houston firm needs the coal to make coke 
for its blast furnaces. 

Officials of Lone Star will be Carpenter, 
president ; Dr. George H. Anderson, vice- 
president ; George D. Ramsay, vice-presi- 
dent and operating manager, and E. L. 
Brumley, sales and distribution. 

Possibilities of the Southwest getting its 
first woolen mill and cotton finishing plant 
at Garland, near Dallas, were still pend- 
ing late in March with the War Assets 
Administration. 

The Dallas Cotton Mills, Texas son of 
the huge Horvath Mills of New York 
City. originally bid $900,000 for the old 
Continental Motors plant at Garland, 
valued close to its $3,000 O00 war-time cost 
and covering 104% acres. 

Ernest Horvath, treasurer of the New 
York mills, is reportedly awaiting a WAA 
counter-proposal of $1,000,000, The parent 
New York firm plans to ship all equip- 
ment and the machinery at its Bloomfield, 
N. J., and Phillipsburg, Pa.. plants to the 
site if negotiations are completed with 
WAA. 

WAA has already turned down a bid 
from Luscombe Aircraft because of the 
time wanted for leasing. Seiberling Rub- 
ber Company left the location after dis- 
posing of plans for development in this 
area. The Dallas mills desire to lease 
the five-year-old factory at $50,000 a vear 
for five years, after which the balance of 
$650,000 will be paid off. 

The Luscombe corporation, incidentally, 
outdid most light airplane manufacturers 
by reporting a $117,872 net profit for its 
1946 operation. Sales amounted to $5 - 
900,574 and stretched into Canada, South 
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America, Sweden and Belgium. Lus- 
combe produced 2483 all-metal 65-horse- 
power and 85-horsepower planes during 
this first postwar vear.. 

Near the site of the factory the Hor- 
vath firm is attempting to get at Garland 
is the Southern Aircraft Company plant 
which has successfully and remarkably 
converted its wartime manufacture of 
airplane parts to an output of gas space 
heaters and bodies for school buses. Com- 
pany officials are working on plans now 
for a third product—a portable electronic 
flash unit to replace the photographer's 
flash bulbs. Output of the heaters since 
production began last July has averaged 
1,400 a day. 

Southwest manufacturers and business- 
men not moving into larger quarters are 
at least trying to meet greater demands 
through proposed construction programs. 

Texas Power & Light Company and 
Texas Electric Service Company see a 
much-needed building program that can- 
not await the availability of funds for 
permanent financing, and have gone to 
American Power & Light for a loan of 
several million dollars. Permission for 
the loan is being sought from the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

C. L. Stewart, division manager in 
Dallas for Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, said in March that his company 
is working on a $5,900,000) construction 
program in Dallas alone for this yveur. 
The firm is the city’s largest industrial 
employer with 3.794 people who drew an 
SS.282.979 payroll last vear. Stewart s:id 
applications for telephones are coming in 
at a monthly rate of 8,000. His figures 
indicate an unslackening growth = of 
Dallas. 

This building population in Dallas has 
offered a big attraction to outside indus- 
tries and Kelly-Springfeld 
Tire Company made a note of this recent- 
ly and announced its plans for establish- 
ing a wholesale distribution branch at 
Dallas to facilitate what it calls a rapid- 
ly expanding Texas tire market. The city 
is recognized as a market center for tires 
especially for farm equipment. The branch 
office will serve the North and West Tex:is 
areas with M. T. Powers as sales mana- 
ger for the company. The company hes 
another branch office at Houston. 

Another construction program is prom- 
ised at the Southland Paper Mill at Luf- 
kin in East Texas. The expansien was 
definitely indicated early in March when 
the plant was assured of priorities from 
the government in obtaining additional 
machinery. The mill has attracted con- 
siderable attention recently by the news- 
print shortage and has partly gained a 
point in’ proving to Washington officials 
the advantage of a newsprint supply in 
the South. 

Klsewhere over the state, the same ex- 
pansion programs are discovered. At San 
Antonio, CPA has approved a $300,050 ad- 
dition to the city’s power plant at San 


businesses, 







D. F. Summers 


Reports prom the Southwest - 


Benito. Westinghouse has launched plans 
at Houston for a $703,833 plant which will 
increase electrical appliances output 25 
per cent. Also in Houston, work has be- 
gun on Foley Bros., $10,000,000 depart- 
ment store whose 61o-story structure will 
cover 142 blocks downtown, and Hovey 
Petroleum Company is completing plans 
for its $200,000 wax-asphaltum plant. 

Pure’ Oil Company has a $9,000,000 ex- 
pansion schedule underway at its Smith's 
Bluff refinery in East Texas’ Jefferson 
County. The construction will involve a 
soap grease plant and units for produc- 
ing sulphurized cutting oils and high pres- 
sure lubricants. 

The man who supervised construction 
of the Big and Little Inch pipelines, Burt 
FE. Hull, Houston, has been named a vice 
president of the Texas Company. The 
company has joined with Shell Oil in the 
building of a $100,000,000 crude oil pipe- 
line from the West Texas Permian Basin 
to the big pipeline terminal at Cushing, 
Okla. The system will be 500 miles long. 

J. Howard Pew, president of Sun Oil 
Company, resigned from his position 
March 18 after thirty-five vears with the 
firm. He will continue with the com- 
pany as a member of the board. 

While the Texas building boom is scor- 
ing its fastest pace since the end of the 
war with $93.181.097 in contracts for the 
first two months of this year (new busi- 
ness buildings amounting to 81179477 in 
contracts), investors over Texas are still 
awaiting establishment of a definite trend, 
Sellers are holding on for a better profit 
and investors are simply not buying. 
Trading is dull, naturally, because of this 
uncertainty. Bank stocks, however, are 
firm. insurance is steady and utility pre- 
ferred at highs for the year. 

Significant among comments il 
during March was that of Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of General Motors Corpora- 
tion. Wilson, visiting on the Gulf Coast, 
spoke favorably of a promising chemical 
industry on the Texas coast. He thought 
that the freight hauling situation and a 
poor distribution of population, though 
would discourage the building of a huge 
GM plant in Texas. 


Texas 





Uranium Seen in Oil Shale 


Recent developments indicate that the 
abundant, and as yet untapped, shale oil 
resources of the South hold important po- 
tentialities as sources of uranium and 
uranium oxide used in generating atomic 
energy. Dr. Gustav Egloff, director of re- 
search for Universal Oil Products Co., 60 
E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y¥. states 
that uranium oxide is one of several by- 
products obtained in producing oil from 
shale. The shale is radioactive and con- 
tains, generally, about 220 grams, as de- 
termined by operations that have been 
going on in Sweden for some time. 
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Above—New car building shop of Missouri Pacific Lines at DeSoto, Mo., will occupy space indicated by the dotted lines. 
Present main shop building appears in the upper right foreground. Main line of the railroad is at the right. 


Missouri Pacific Spends 
$750,000 on New Shop 
to Build Freight Cars 


HE sound of industry is loud in 
the ears of residents of DeSoto, 
Mo., a city of some 15,000 persons 
situated in the Ozark Mountains 45 
miles south of St, Louis. It comes 
from the determination of Paul J. 
Neff, president and chief operating 
officer of Missouri Pacific Lines, to 
provide freight cars necessary to 
‘arry on the nation’s business, 
Missouri Pacific, like all major 
railroads, found itself tragically 
short of rolling stock at the close of 
the war. Efforts were made to buy 
needed equipment, and two inde- 
pendent car builders did accept or- 
ders for 1450 steel box cars. This 
yas about 1000 short of the number 
needed, and no other builder ap- 
peared willing to take on the job of 
supplying them. 
Mr. Neff, a railroad man of long 
experience and great resourceful- 
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ness, took the matter home with him. 
Ile slept with the problem for weeks. 
Missouri Pacific needed to expand. 
Instead, it was being crippled by an 
ever increasing shortage of cars. 
And so, being a man not easily sty- 
mied, he reached a decision, 

“If we can’t buy ‘em, we'll build 
“em,” he declared. 

And that is just exactly what Mis- 
souri Pacific is preparing to do at 
DeSoto, 


Modern Turpentining Methods 
Summarized in Bulletin 


Modern practices in the turpentine in- 
dustry increase the average vield per tree 
anywhere from 30 to 90 percent, accord- 
ing to studies published recently by the 
Department of Agriculture’s Forest Serv- 
ice. The report is based on scientific re- 
search at Southeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, the University of Florida, 
and the Naval Stores Research Division 
of the Department of Agriculture, in ¢o- 
operation with numerous timber owners 
throughout Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana, 


The new methods consist mainly of 
“acid spray” and “bark chipping” pro- 
cedures which, with the average tree, 
prolong the flow of gum from wounds in 
the trunk for as long as three weeks. 

With older methods it is necessary to 
freshly “chip” the trees at least once a 
week to maintain the flow. Now, one acid- 
treated streak will vield in three weeks 
time nearly as much gum as three of the 
untreated streaks, 

While special training is required in 
applying the new procedures, the average 
turpentine laborer can be taught to oper- 
ate the acid spray gun, most novel of the 
new developments, within 15 or 20 min- 
utes. 

Modern Turpentining Practices, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No, 1984, may be obtained 
by writing Office of Information, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 


2! D.C. 


Tire Plant Nears Capacity 


Reported to be the most modern of its 
kind in the industry, the new $11 million 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., plant of B. F. Goodrich 
Co., is nearing capacity production of 
6,000 tires and tubes daily, it is announced 
by T. G. Graham, vice president of the 
company. The plant, completed in 1946 
represents an investment of $15,000 per 
worker, based on employment of 750 per- 
sons at capacity production. 
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Above—The S. S. Yaque, first of a new fleet of nine refrigerated cargo-passenger ships built for the United Fruit Company at 
Sparrows Point, Md., by Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Schools Offered Surplus Tools 


Millions of dollars worth of surplus 
machine tools, heretofore too costly for 
schools to afford, will be placed within 
their financial reach under War Assets 
Administration plans to sell such tools for 
educational purposes at a fraction of their 
original cost. By revision of Order 7 to 
Regulation 14, more than 800 different 
types of metal-working machinery will be 
priced for educational buyers at five per 
cent of “fair value.” The order includes 
machines such as lathes, drill presses, bor- 
ing machines, gear-tooth grinders and 
milling machines. 





Wood Garden Bears Fruit 

A “wood garden” maintained in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., since 1985 by Chapman 
Chemical Co., 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Til. serves as a testing plot to un- 


cover facts about wood preservation. 
Short, posts of wood are actually set out 
like tomato plants in neat and even rows, 
and from the observation of these, are 
developed techniques for protection of 
wood from moisture, fungi and insect 
damage. The end result aimed for is the 
addition of years to the service life of 
telephone poles, fence posts, millwork, 
structural timber and a host of other 
lumber products. 





Norfolk Terminal Leased 


Approval of the bid of the Stevenson 
and Young, Ine., with main offices in New 
York, for the operation of the Norfolk 
Army Base Terminal at Norfolk, Va., un- 
der lease from the United States Mari- 
time Commission, is announced. Steven- 
son and Young, high bidder at the public 
opening on March 6, offered 331. per cent 
of all gross revenue with a minimum 


rental of $15,000 per half pier and $1,008 
per warehouse section per year. The com- 
mission had set 25 per cent with a mini- 
mum annual guarantee of $15,000 per half 
pier and S725 per warehouse section per 
year as the lowest bid to be considered. 
The lease will run for five vears. 





State Operates Port 
The state of South Carolina has begun 
operation of all public shipping facilities 
in the port of Charleston. The South Caro- 
lina State Ports Authority received from 
the city of Charleston the management 
of all municipally-owned docks and ware- 
houses, together with office buildings and 
other properties used in port operations. 
The 13-mile “belt-line’ waterfront rail- 
road was also turned over to state con- 
trol. Management of the facilities, ecity- 
owned and operated since 1922, was given 
to the ports authority pending formal 

transfer of title, expected shortly. 


Below—The heavy cruiser Newport News, just after she left the graving dock from which she was launched at the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company. One of three ships of her class under construction, the Newport News is the second 
Navy ship to bear the name of that Virginia City. She is 716 feet long, 76 foot beam, and has a speed of 30 knots. The 17,000- 
ton vessel has nine rapid-firing 8-inch guns which are automatic from ammunition handling rooms to their muzzles. All living 
and working compartments are air-conditioned except machinery spaces. The ship will require 105 officers, 1745 enlisted men. 
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Package Conveyor 


A new lightweight portable power conveyor 
for handling bags, boxes, crates, cartons, bas- 
kets, and all kinds of packaged material has 
been announced by Material Movement Indus- 
tries, 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illi- 
nois. It is called Model P-10-8-% Tote-All 
Packaged Material Zephyr. Made of special 
lightweight alloy steel, which is corrosion and 





Package Conveyor, 


abrasion resistant, the 10-ft. model weighs 
only 291 lbs. complete with power unit and 
under-carriage. Can be easily moved by one 
man from one conveying job to another. Power 
is furnished by electric motor coupled direct 
to gear reducer. Overall conveyor depth is 54 
inches. Belt width 8 inches. Rear wheels of 
undercarriage are solid—front wheels are 
swivel casters. Either end of 10 ft. model may 
be raised to 6 ft. height. Recommended carry- 
os capacity—40 Ibs. to the foot, distributed 
oad. 


Press-Veyor Cleat 


Development of a new curved cleat that can- 
not be pulled loose regardless of the condition 
of the conveyor belt is announced by The 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inec., material handling 
equipment manufacturers of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. The new cleat is standard equip- 
ment on the company’s Press-Veyor power belt 
conveyor used primarily to convey stampings 
through punch-press operations and for various 
other uses. It is formed from 12-gauge steel, 
and is securely fastened to the conveyor belt 
with round-head bolts, hug-lock nuts and a 13- 
gauge steel reinforcing strip. Fastening of the 
cleat entails drawing a small area of the belt 
within the concave side of the bottom leg of 
the cleat. This frees the reinforcing strip from 
contact with the conveyor bed and provides a 
vise-like grip that keeps the cleat solidly fast- 
ened. 

Inquiries regarding applications of the im- 
proved Press-Veyor should be directed to The 
Rapids-Standard Company, Ine., Dept. PC-22, 
308 Peoples National Bank Building, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 


Powder-Metals Press 


To meet the demand for compacting a wide 
range of powdered metals parts, the F. J. 
Stokes Machine Co. is offering an “S-3” cam 
type press of 40 tons capacity, to operate at 
speeds up to 30 strokes per minute. In gen- 
eral, this new press is similar in design to the 
well-known Stokes model ‘S,” in use in the 
production of splined bushings, oil-less bear- 
ings, spur gears, Alnico magnets, machine 
parts, iron cores and many other powder-metal 
parts. 

This press is an automatic, cam operated 
machine in which independent cams control 
the synchronized movements of both upper and 
lower punches. It is equipped with a compound 
lower punch designed to operate either as a 
secondary lower punch or as a movable core 
rod. If desired, this mechanism can be locked 
in place to serve as a stationary core rod. 

The maximum die fill is 644” and the maxi- 
mum diameter of piece that can be pressed is 
Os 
Alignment of the press is within .001” in 
the several planes involved. Built into the 
press is a lever-operated combined clutch and 
brake which speeds up set-up time, as well as 
instantly starting or stopping the machine. 
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Equipped with variable speed drive, production 
rates are from 10 to 30 pieces per minute, de- 
pending upon material and size and intricacy 
of the piece. The machine weighs approxi- 
mately 12,000 pounds, complete with variable 
speed drive and 74% hp motor. For further de- 
tails on this and other automatic presses, write 
F. A Stokes Machine Company, Philadelphia 
20, Pa. 


New Nickel-Monel Product 


Development of rolled nickel, or monel clad 
steel strip has been announced by Superior 
Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. This composite strip 
is available in widths between one-quarter inch 
and ten inches, in coils ranging up to several 
hundred feet depending upon gauge. 


Anti-Corrosion Equipment 


New equipment designed to correct pitting, 
corrosion and priming has been announced by 
No-Kem Engineering Co., Louisville, Ky. The 
hew procedure is particularly directed to main- 
tenance of boilers, preheaters and split con- 
densers, 


New Aluminum Flux 


All-State Welding Alloys Co., Inc., 96 West 
Post Road, White Plains, N. Y., announces the 
immediate availability of a new aluminum flux 
for brazing sheet aluminum. This flux has ¢ 
low melting point of around 950 degrees Fahr- 
enheit and becomes quite active at 1,000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. It breaks down into a com- 
pletely liquid state and gives capillary action 
to the aluminum brazing alloy. If the parts 
that have been welded are submerged in hot 
water while still hot, nearly all traces of the 
flux are removed. 


New Aluminum Products 


Virginia Foundry Co., Charlottesville, Va.. 
in producing two new and novel lines of 
products, is utilizing aluminum for which 
the South is the only domestic producer of 
raw material. One of the lines being made by 
the Virginia company consists of aluminum 
furniture; the other of aluminum lamps. 


Mobile Canteen 


A new mobile canteen known as Model 40, 
for dispensing complete meals or snack type 
lunches for 40-100 people is announced by 
Mealpack Corp. of America, 152 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Complete full-course hot meals for 40 people 
can be served from each cart including entree, 
warm bread, dessert, hot (or cold) beverage 
and soup, or a combination of 40 hot meals 
and 60 light lunches can be delivered and 
served where and when wanted. It is small 
enough to be easily pushed by hand, or several 
may be readily rolled into light delivery trucks 
and dropped off as desired within a radius of 
35-50 miles. ‘“Self-service’’ or dispensing of 
foods by any individual, may be organized at 
points of service, because each meal remains 
sealed and protected from kitchen to consumer. 


Mealpack Mobile Canteen. 
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Arcade Hand-Lift Truck. 


New Hand-Lift Truck 


A new light hand-lift truck has been de- 
veloped by Arcade Mfg. Division, Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., Freeport, Ill. The new equipment is de- 
signed for handling short-move jobs involving 
loads up to one ton in factories, warehouses 
and transfer depots. The truck is represented 
as being husky, durable and useful for moving 
skid loads, boxes, trays and other miscellane- 
ous loads. Overall length is 70 inches, plat- 
form area 11 by 438 inches. The truck is being 
distributed through mill supply houses and 
equipment dealers. Illustrated bulletin may be 
had from the company on request. 


Automatie Controller 


A “pneumatic brain” will be a standard 
feature of all 1947 Automatic electric indus- 
trial trucks. The Newmatie controller, which 
operates as the electrical counterpart of the 
automobile automatic gearshift, has been 
adopted as standard equipment by its design- 
ers, Automatic Transportation Company, 149 
West 87th Street, Chicago 20. It will be in- 
stalled on all the company’s 1947 trucks, Elmer 
F. Twyman, general manager, has announced. 
The new control system made its first appear- 
ance on Automatie’s new Skylift fork truck, the 
first of the company’s 1947 line, which was 
introduced in January at the National Mate- 
rials Handling Exposition in Cleveland. The 
new controller provides automatically timed 
sequence of four speeds in forward and reverse. 

It is claimed to make jerky movement im- 
possible—in starting, reversing or accelerating 

-thus eliminating tire slippage and minimiz- 
ing spillage of loads, and to reduce the peak 
electric current surges by two-thirds, extend- 
ing the service life of the entire electrical sys- 
tem almost indefinitely. 


New Plastics Press 


Vertical construction incorporating the use 
of a single hydraulic cylinder characterizes 
the new G. & L. Vertical Plastics Injection 
Press, manufactured by the Giddings & Lewis 
Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wise. This 
departure in general plastics press design 
means the addition of many features simpli- 
fying molding problems. The arrangement 
provides for clamping the mold halves to- 
gether and injecting the plastic material into 
the mold cavity in the same stroke of the pis- 
ton rod, The single cylinder performs a dual 
function and eliminates the necessity of hav- 
ing elaborate mechanisms common to conven- 
tional multiple cylinder injection presses. 


Radar Cooker 


Radarange is the trade-mark of Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass., for its 
electronic cooking device, claimed to cook food 
in a fraction of the time taken by conventional 
methods. Electronically prepared food is de- 
clared superior to that cooked by most other 
methods because the rapid cooking does not 
permit natural oils and flavoring to escape. 
Cooking done in the Oven-Chef is reported to 
be fast, clean and free from grease, smoke or 
odors. 


Paint Spray Protector 


A new plastic paint spray protector coat 
and known as Plask is being offered by Serv- 
well Products Co., 6523 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. The new product is applied like 
paint and is said to dry within five minutes. 
It affords good paint spray protection and 
peels off in large sheets. Its masking utility 
is recommended for glass and unfinished 
plate metal surfaces including baked syn- 
thetic enamel, 
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New Plastic Packing 


Power Products Co., 11 Broadway, 
York, has developed a new 
packing which is composed of approximately 
v3 per cent “Teflon” in shredded form. The 
balance is graphite and a suitable bond. 

Available only in molded rings, it has been 
used successfully against oleum, nitric acid, 


New 


sulphurie acid, chlorinated solvents, Bromine 


and many other corrosives, 


New Auto, Boat Paint 


A new household, auto body and boat paint 
said to embody results of exhaustive resin re- 
search conducted during the war, is now be- 


corrosion proof 


New Capacitor Relay 


A relay for use with single phase AC capaci- 
tor motors for oil burners, refrigerators and 
similar equipment has been developed by 
Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. Its makers claim that a number of 
maintenance problems are eliminated by the 
unit which is designated Bulletin 109 Relay. 
The product is described as a device which 
operates over a wide range of voltages. 


Measuring Device Converted 
An angular rate measuring device used 


during the war for computing gunsights has 
been Teconverted to peacetime use by Fair- 


ing produced commercially by the Resinite child Camera and Instrument Corp., Jamaica, 
Chemical Corp., 2542 N. Lincoln Ave., Chi- N. Y. The device is now being used where 
cago, Ill. Claims are that the new paint is measurement for control is required, such as 


scientifically compounded with the same type 
of resins used by the Army and Navy on 
tanks, ships, planes, and other vital materials 
which had to stand up under severest condi- 
tions of intense heat, extreme cold, salt air, 
salt water, and in contact with acid-laden 
fumes, 


Automatic Letter Writer 


A unit consisting of a perforator and auto- 
matic typewriter, combining to form an elec- 
tric automatic machine said to enable one 
stenographer to individually type as many 
as 600 letters in one eight-hour day is an- 
nounced by Justowriter Corp., 1 Leighton 
Ave., Rochester 1, N, Y. Called ‘“Flexowriter,”’ 
is recommended to eliminate form letters 
and to give each letter the appearance of 
being individually typed. It operates as fol- 
lows: When the standardized letter has been 
written, the typist types the letter on the key- 
board of the electric typewriter, During this 
process the perforator makes a record of the 
letter by punching holes in a small tape, 


‘ ° 
Clamp-Lift Truck 

Clamping device known as “Clamp-Lift” that 
enables a fork truck to pick up and carry as 
many as 18 crates of fruit or other produce 
without using a pallet, is recommended by its 
makers for handling fruits and vegetables. It 
is claimed that a single fork truck equipped 
with “Clamp-Lift,” is engaged in normal rou- 
tine work, handles 5,000 to 6,000 boxes of 
Jemons in an 8-hour period. Designed for use 





Clark Tructractor. 


on Clark Tructractor’s Clipper and Trucloader 
fork trucks, both gas and battery powered, the 
device handles crates stacked 7 to 9 high, two 
rows deep. The lifting height is limited to S4 
inches. The Elec-Trucloader can be equipped 
to handle 9 to 11 boxes high, but lift is re- 
stricted to 6 inches. Complete information 
coneerning “Clamp-Lift’) may be had_ from 
Clark Tructractor, Division of Clark Equip- 
ment Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Are Welding Electrode 


Hardalloy is the trade name of a new di- 
rect current, reverse polarity are welding 
electrode, that seoviaee weld metal which is 


highly resistant to impact or abrasive wear 
in hard-surfacing applications. The weld 
metal as deposited tests 59.0 Rockwell “—" 
hardness and is capable of being heat- 
treated for machining or grinding, and sub- 
sequently re-heat treated to restore it to its 
as-deposited hardness. The low-hydrogen 
electrode coating minimizes underbead crack- 
ing on hardenable steels, The weld metal 
fuses readily with the base metal providing a 
sound, porosity free alloy for hard- pi i 
applications. It is manufactured in five sizes 
from 3/32” to 1/4” by The MeKay Company, 
1005 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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in stabilization systems, speed control for 
factory machines, computing systems, angular 
velocity indicators and accelerometers. It is 
known as DC Rate Gyro. 


New Compressors 


A complete new line of two-stage, air- 

cooled stationary air Compressors has been 
announced by the Sullivan Division, Joy 
Manutacturing Co., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 
= a. 
Unitair’ compressors are available in nine 
sizes with power requireme nts ranging from 
15 to 100 horsepower and piston displacements 
from 51 to 5% cubic feet per minute at 100 
Ibs. discharge pressure per square inch, based 
on 60 cycle motor speeds, 

The three standard electric drives inelude 
built-in motor, direct-connected motor and V- 
belt drive. “Unitairs’ may also be equipped 
for use with gasoline or diesel engines, 





Dehydrator Prevents Feed Loss 


A new dehydrator which makes it possible 
for farmers to dry and store perishable farm 
feed produc ts which would otherwise spoil in 
a short time, trade named “The Challenger 
is manufactured by the J. B. Beaird C ompany, 
Ine,, of Shreveport, La., and is fired by an 
industrial-type rotary burner made by York- 
Shipley, Ine., York, Pa. The drying is done 
in a long revolving cylindrical drum through 
which the furnace heat is drawn by an ex- 
haust blower. The raw product is fed into 
a hopper near floor level and is conveyed to 
the shredder, where revolving corrugated 
knives cut it up and feed it into the upper 


end of the dehydrator drum. The revolving 
drum feeds the drying products gradually 


to the separator at the outlet end where they 
are ejected for cooling, sacking and storage. 
Root crops such as potatuves, stock beets, etc., 
mnake excellent livestock feed but they de- 
teriorate rapidly and cannot be stored in 
their original state. Quite frequently they go 
to waste. For instance, 50 per cent of the aver- 
age sweet potato crop—in the form of culls, 


jumbos, strings, and roots—is left to rot. 
This sorely-needed feed material can be 
salvaged and stored indefinitely using this 


new oil-fired dehydrator which processes any- 
thing from beets to alfalfa, 


Synchronous Motors 


Newly available “Heavy-Duty” synehro- 
nous motors for constant-speed drives up to 
1,000 hp, in splash-proof construction often 
desired in paper mills, Chemical plants, min- 
ing and milling operations, and for pumping 
jobs, are announced by Electric Machinery 
Mfg, Co., Minneapolis 13, Minn. Included are 
stator frame, access plates designed for brush 
removal and replacement, sealed bearings, 
and double-end ventilation. 


New Cast Iron Electrode 


“Nicast” is a new P&H electrode reported 
by the manufacturer to put cast iron in a 
class with steel for ease of li and fin- 
ishing. 

Numerous analyses of metal and coating 
materials were tested and this research and 
testing resulted in ‘“Nicast.” It was made to 
operate on either AC or DC current, and is 
now available at P&H distributors in either 
1/8” or 5/82” x 14” sizes. Further information 
ean be had by writing Harnischfeger Corpo- 
ration, Welding Division, Milwaukee 14, Wis- 
consin, 


Coming Events 


April 1 to 23—27th Annual Exhibition of 
Southern States Art League to be held in 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, 
Va., including prizes by E. S. Shorter of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., and George Muth, Washington, 
D.C 


April 6-8—Valley Oil Seed Processors Assn. 


Convention, at Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 

April 8-11—American Management Assn. 
Packaging Exposition, Convention Hall, 
EVEN 


Conferences on packaging. 
95,000 square feet alloted 
Dodd, president. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
packing, shipping; 
for exhibits; Alvin E. 


April 9-Sept. 18—Meetings on problems of 
private flying, sponsored by CAA; Birming- 
ham, Ala., Apr. 9; LaGrange, Ga., Apr. 23; 
Jackson, Miss., May 21; Charlotte, N. C., June 
18; Columbia, S. ¢ July 16; Nashville, Tenn., 
Aug. 13; Atlanta “(Second Regional Confer- 
ence), Sept. 16-18. 

April 14-17 Second ‘Southern Mach. and 
Metals E xposition, Municipal Auditorium, At- 
lanta, ¢ R. S. Lynch, exposition president ; 
theme, ‘The Industrial South,’ 


April 15-17-—l1th 
ican Chemical Society, 
Prof. Maurice Stacey, of 
mingham, guest of honor. 

April 28-May 1 5ist Annual Convention, 
American Foundrymen’s Assn., Detroit, Mich. ; 
four gold medals to be awarded; F. J. Walls, 
board of awards chairman, 

May 6-10 — Second National Plastics Ex- 
position of Society of the Plastics Industry, 





National 
Atlantic 
University 


Meeting, Amer- 
City, N. J.; 
of Bir- 


at the Coliseum, Chicago, Il, 
May 17-24 Sales Managers’ Clinic, Bat- 
tery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C.; an execu- 


tive Leadership Clinie to be held the fol- 
lowing week, May 24-31; at Asheville’s Grove 
Park Inn; sponsored by Benge Associates, 
20 N, Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 

Opening The 


June 2 National Federation 


of Sales Executives’ Convention; A. ‘T Jan- 
ielson, president of the Federation. 
May 1 and 8 — Public Hearings by Boiler 


Code Committee of The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers on revision of ASME 
boiler construction code, First meeting May 1, 


tice Hotel, Houston, Tex.; secand May 7, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif.: copies 
proposed revision available from ASME, 29 
W. 39th St.. New York 18, N. Y 

May 5-9 Incustrial Gas School under 
auspices American Gas Assn., to be held at 
the Seneca Hotel, Columbus, O.; Karl Em- 


merling, Chairman, 420 Lexington Ave., New 


York 17, N. ¥ 

June 15-19 Semi 
American Society of 
at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il. ; 
chairman general committee. 


Annual Meeting, The 
Mechanical Engineers, 
John R. Michel, 





REPRINTS NOW AVAILABLE 


ON THIS FOUNDATION 


THE SOUTH BUILDS 


8 PAGES 
LIBRARY SIZE—TWO COLORS 











RAW MATERIALS 
MINERALS 
FARMS AND FORESTS 
POWER 
TRANSPORTATION 
MAN POWER 


DIVERSIFICATION OF MANUFACTURING 
VOLUME AND RATE OF GROWTH 


Based on a comprehensive study of the 
foundation the South offers to new and ex- 
panding plants—''from raw materials to 
finished products." 
Reprinted from 1947 Blue Book of Southern 
Progress 
PRICES 

15 cents 
10 cents each 
8 cents each 


Single copies 
Fitty copies 
One hundred copies 
$60.00 per thousand 
Carrying charges prepaid 


Manufacturers Record Publishing Co. 


Baltimore 3 Maryland 
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S, outhernes at Work 


Association President 
With pecan growers assembled from 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and South 
Carolina for the 40th annual meeting of 
Southeastern Pecan Growers Association, 
J. P. Gunnels of Sherman, Ga., was elected 
president for the coming year. 


Textile Company President 

R. E. Hightower, Jr., has been elected 
president of Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., in conjunction with his 
present position as treasurer. As president 
he succeeds his brother, the late W. Har- 
rison Hightower, who was also chairman 
of the board. Other officers elected : Julian 
T. Hightower, executive vice president; 
W. H. Hightower, Jr., vice president and 
assistant treasurer; George H. High- 
tower, vice president ; P. T. Mitcham, sec- 
retary. Board chairman has not yet been 
named. 


Heads Development Group 

O. K. Quivey, manager agricultural de- 
velopment of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Railway Development Association at 
its annual meeting held at Dallas, Texas, 
March 10-11-12. Mr. Quivey has just fin- 
ished his term as first vice president of 
the association which is composed of agri- 
cultural, marketing, land settlement, in- 
dustrial, real estate and public relations 
representatives of the leading railroads of 
the United States and Canada. 


Institute Medal Winner 

Charles Allen Thomas, vice president 
and technical director of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis, Mo., was named as 
the second recipient of the Industrial Re- 
search Institute Medal at the conclusion 
of the Institute’s winter meeting in Chi- 
cago, February 27 and 28. The medal is 
given for an outstanding contribution to 
the field of industrial research. Dr. 
Charles S. Venable, president of the In- 
stitute, stated that the presentation will 
be made to Dr. Thomas at the annual 
meeting of the Institute in June. 


Tung Association Formed 

Dr. P. B. Daniels of Mobile was elected 
first president of Alabama Tung Growers 
Association, recently organized at a meet- 
ing in Mobile. Other officers are: A. F. 
Morrill, Mobile, vice president; F. M. 
Henry, Mobile, secretary; and Mrs. John 
W. Huling, Fairhope, treasurer. Directors 
include R. E. Schwartz, Citronelle; A. D. 
Wear, Grand Bay; Gary Ellis, Bay 
Minette. and Mrs. C. R. Baldwin, Sr., 
Fairhope. 


Reserve Bank Director 

The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has announced the 
appointment of W. T. Bland of Lake Jem, 
Fla., as a director of the Jacksonville 
Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta for the unexpired portion of the 
term ending December 31, 1949. Mr. Bland 
is a citrus fruit grower and nurseryman. 


Assistant Superintendent 

Olney Broun has been appointed assist- 
ant general superintendent of the Rustless 
division of The American Rolling Mill 
Company, Baltimore, Md. This announce- 
ment was made recently by G. D. Moo- 
maw, general manager of the division. 
Mr. Broun first joined the Rustless organ- 
ization in 1936, as a metallurgist. Since 
that time he has been specializing in that 
field. In 1940, he was named superintend- 
ent of the production metallurgical de- 
partment, and in that capacity has been 
responsible for the control of metal- 
lurgical practices in all plant production 
departments. 


Virginia Office Opened 

Paul H. Werres Co. of Washington, 
D. C., sales representatives for The Mer- 
eury Manufacturing Co.’s line of indus- 
trial trucks, tractors and trailers, has an- 
nounced the opening of a new sales office 
in Richmond, Va. The office will be under 
the direction of Winston R. Connors and 
is located at 216 N. 2nd Street. 


Appointed Representative 

Appointment of L. S. Luther & Co., 1018 
HKighteenth St., Washington, D. C., as en- 
gineering sales and service representa- 
tives in the District and in most of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland has been announced 
by Liquid Conditioning Corp., Linden, N. 
J., manufacturers of Liquon equipment 
and Liquonex materials for water treat- 
ment processes. The Luther organization 
is headed by Lloyd S. Luther and also 
includes W. Norman Meyer, mechanical 
engineer. 


Named Tampa Distributor 

Ellis & Lowe Co., has been appointed 
distributor in Tampa, Fla., for the indus- 
trial rubber products of Hewitt-Robins, 
Inec., Buffalo, N. Y. The distributing firm, 
headed by J. E. Ellis and B. B. Lowe, 
employ six outside salesmen who special- 
ize in equipment for canning plants, phos- 
phate mines, shipyards and other heavy 
industries that use conveyor belts, trans- 
mission belts and industrial hose such as 
made by Hewitt. 


Southern Dealers Appointed 

The appointment of a southern regional 
manager and five dealers for hydraulic 
power units, valves, and controls manu- 
factured by Hydro-Power, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ohio, is announced by L. R. Cano, 
sales promotion manager of the company. 
Joseph C. Tourne, The General Engineer- 
ing & Equipment Corporation, 618 Caron- 
delet Bldg., New Orleans, La., has been 
appointed regional manager for the south- 
ern section of the United States. The 
American Machinery Corporation, Or- 
lando, Fla., will handle Hydro-Power 
equipment in Florida; Jack Fanning, At- 
lanta, in Georgia; Riddell Engineering 
Company, Inc., Birmingham, in the state 
of Alabama ; Southern Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co., Vicksburg, in Mississippi; and 
D. B. A. Engineering Sales Company, 
Houston, in Texas. 


Cotton Research Group 

The cotton advisory committee is the 
first of 20 commodity groups to organize 
for its part in developing proposals for 
using the new research legislation. As 
chairman of the 11-man committee, the 
members chose Ransom BE. Aldrich, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and a cotton producer, Michigan 
City, Miss. Horace Hayden, president of 
the National Cotton Ginners Association, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., was named vice- 
chairman. The Department representa- 
tive and executive secretary of the com- 
mittee is Maurice R. Cooper, cotton spe- 
cialist in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Three Southern Cement 


Companies Consolidate 

Consolidation of Florida Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Signal Mountain Portland Ce. 
ment Co. and Trinity Portland Cement Co. 
to form General Portland Cement Co. with 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill, was an- 
nounced by Smith W. Storey, president of 
the new company. General Portland Ce- 
ment Co. is one of the largest cement pro- 
ducers in the South owning and operating 
five cement manufacturing plants located 
at Tampa, Fla.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Houston, Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex. 
These plants ship their products princi- 
pally throughout the southern states with 
Houston and Tampa in position to serve 
the export market. The company manu- 
factures and distributes a wide range of 
cements including, in addition to gray 
portland cements, white cements, high 
early strength cements, masonry cements 
and oil well cements. 

Officers of the constituent divisions of 
the General Portland Cement Co. are as 
follows: 

Frank M. Traynor, vice president, 
Florida Portland Cement Division, 
Tampa, Fla.; L. Hardwick Caldwell, vice 
president ; I. F. Sisson, director of sales, 


Below — Dress made from Aralac and 
rayon cloth 
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Signal Mountain Portland Cement Divi- 
sion, Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. F. Hayden, 
vice president, Trinity Portland Cement 
Division, Dallas, Tex.; Paul F. Keatinge, 
manager, White Cement Department. 
Trinity Portland Cement Division, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


South’s Iron Ore Reviewed 

Greater potentialities than are now 
being obtained from Alabama iron ores 
are forecast in a recent review by United 
States Bureau of Mines. Ore milling is 
lagging far behind mining developments, 
the review holds, and only a small por- 
tion of the ore mined is now being bene- 
ficiated through techniques in use. In view 
of the probability that the high-grade iron 
of the nation will be depleted within the 
next twenty to thirty years, the publica- 
tion’s suggestion that producers give im- 
mediate attention to larger-scale milling 
operations is timely. 


Iron Shortage Predicted 

“The American steel industry. destined 
to be the greatest supplier of steel for 
the world market for many years, faces 
dire shortages of actual iron ore within 
a period too short to be comfortable,” 
C. M. White, president of Republic Steel 
Corp., told the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers at its 
75th annual meeting. Mr. White warned 
that the problem of beneficating Amer- 
ica’s vast reserves of potential ores must 
be faced. “It is unlikely any great new 
deposits of high-grade ore will be uncov- 
ered in either the United States or West- 
ern Europe,” he said. 


BAWI Lines Up New 


Industries 

A total of 19 contracts for new indus- 
tries is reported made in the first two 
weeks’ operation of the New York office 
established by the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural & Industrial Board, which is staffed 
by representatives of rail, utility and gas 
companies operating in Mississippi. The 
office is located at 1001 Two Rector St., 
just around the corner from Wall St. 
The new establishment is one of the pro- 
cedures adopted under the BAWI (Bal- 
ance Agriculture with Industry) project. 





Low Cost Spreader 


An all time high in low cost spreader equip- 
ment makes its appearance this month with 
the introduction of the Yaun Spreader-Box. 
This all welded box can be bolted on the 
dump truck body, replacing the tail gate. 
Weight of the box is only about 105 pounds 
for the box that fits a six-foot wide dump 
truck body. Another feature is that there are 
no replacement parts, nor costly maintenance, 
says the manufacturer. 

Operation is simple: The half circle opening 
can be regulated to any desired aperture up 
to six inches, The material, sand, gravel, shell, 
loose dirt, crushed stone and the like, then 
pours through this opening evenly aided by 
the force of gravity. 

It can be operated either of two ways: (1) 
A driver plus a helper—the helper walking 
alongside the truck, or riding on the body, 
keeping the flow even by regulating the open- 
ing; (2) The driver sets the opening and 
keeps the flow regular by proper elevation of 
the truck body. 

Clifton Yaun, vice-president and general 
manager, stated that he has put this piece of 
equipment on the market because of the out- 
standing success it has enjoyed on dump 
trucks for the State Department of High- 
ways. Orders are being filled, however, it is 
necessary to give dump body dimensions and 
spreader width of box desired. 
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Labor leaders have complained that they 
have not had a full inning in the hearings be- 
fore congressional committees making a study 
of various bills which would affect the unions. 
But they have shown themselves so far as 
completely uncooperative, They object to 
every proposed legislative measure designed 
to cure the ills which have become glaring 
since the war. They refuse to offer any plan. 
They want to be left severely alone to do as 
they please.—Lexington (Ky.) Leader, 


North Carolina has long faced manpower 
erosion as one of its major problems, It had 
been hoped that some progress would be 
recorded in more recent surveys. But the 
statement issued by Felix Grisette, director 
of the State Planning Board is not too en- 
couraging. 

Students of this area remember Dr. Howard 
Odum’s “Southern Regions,” and the by-prod- 
uct of that study, ‘“‘Wasted Land,” done by 
Gerald W. Johnson. The principal thesis of 
these studies is that North Carolina is giving 
away much more than she receives. There can 
be only one conclusion to such a process. 

The study just announced covers the gradu- 
ate students of the State’s universities during 
the ten year period, 1930 to 1939. It shows 
that more than seventy-six per cent of 
students holding technical graduate degrees 
leave the State following graduation. Of all 
graduate students enrolled in the State, only 
forty-three per cent were residents of the 
State, and only eight per cent of the remain- 
ing non-residents decided to stay in North 
Carolina, Further, only forty-six per cent of 
the native sons stayed in North Carolina. 

What can be done to remedy an increas- 
ingly bad situation? Mr. Grisette does not 
claim to have all of the answers. But he does 
not hesitate to point out that the reasons 
given by the graduates for leaving are that 
they can have better technical advantages at 
higher pay in other states. Those are im- 
portant factors, and factors to which the 
State Planning Board, better than any exist- 
ing agency, can address itself. 

North Carolina is suffering severely from 
manpower erosion. This erosion must be 
stopped.—Durham (N. C.) Morning Herald. 


The Russians think of democracy as govern- 
ment for the people, instead necessarily of and 
by them. One of the sayings of Lenin, for 
example, was: “How can one be a demo- 
crat and at the same time oppose the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat?” But the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat turns out to be 
the dictatorship of a tight bureaucracy, The 
determination of what is for the people, what 
is in their interest, is made by the bureauc- 
racy, not by them. And, as it works aut, of 
course, the interest really considered first is 
that of the bureaucracy.—Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal, 





If the average investor is bewildered, that 
should not be surprising. He is face te face 
with a maze of economic complexities almost 
beyond parallel and on which no two experts 
seem able to agree. 

The man who tries to figure out the financial 
future finds himself on shifting and shaky 
ground. The one thing about which he can 
be fairly sure is that there are no solid 
certainties any more. He is beset by pre- 
dictions of inflation and recession, of falling 
prices, of labor trouble and labor peace.— 
Ashland (Ky.) Daily Independent. 


There still is more freedom in America 
despite some of the defects that have de- 
veloped in the American social and economic 
systems, than there is anywhere else at the 
present time. If it can be said that American 
democracy does not function as well as it 
should, the failure cannot be attributed to 
American democracy itself, or to the principles 
upon which it was founded, but to the short- 
comings of human nature.—Beaumont (Tex.) 
Enterprise, 
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After the government-subsidized Export- 
Import bank had furnished the priming for 
the pump of international commerce, the busi- 
ness, it was hoped, would keep rolling of 
its own momentum, But government agencies, 
once established, are seldom unable to furnish 
the justification for the continuance, Pump 
priming failed to restore robust health to 
trade. War necessities did what the bank was 
unable to do, and foreign trade began to 
flourish during the late thirities, It is still 
abundant, thanks to heavy Federal expendi- 
tures for relief in Europe and Asia.—The 
Houston (Tex.) Post. 


Federal economists have so frequently 
harped on the theme of a business recession 
in 1947 that some of them give the impres- 
sion they are hopeful one will occur not 
only to justify their salaries, but as an ex- 
cuse for governmental policies of a leftish 
character.—The Houston (Tex.) Post. 


In the setup of some unions, industry-wide 
bargaining often becomes multiple-industry 
bargaining, bringing financial hardship, 
strikes or drastically increased prices to 
smaller industries not directly concerned with 
the labor problems of the larger.—St. Louis 
(Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 


Continued warnings by conservation ex- 
perts that the national supply of timber is 
dwindling far faster than it is being replaced 
are warnings we would be wise to heed. In 
the history of this country we have seen one 
natural resource after another go because of 
our failure to practice conservation measures 
early enough. Timber, if the figures the ex- 
perts are giving us are true, seems one of 
the next on this list unless something more 
is done about it.—Savannah (Ga.) Morning 
News. 


Decision of the United States supreme court, 
holding John L. Lewis guilty of contempt 
of court and fining him $10,000 and his United 
Mine Workers union $700,000, will in years 
to come mark the turning point of labor. 

It is the point where the people of the 
United States, through their legal representa- 
tives in government, called a halt to the high- 
handed tactics of a dictatorial labor boss who 
didn’t know when to quit. 

The American people are tolerant and they 
like to see the under dog get a break. But 
when the under dog tries te rise up and bite 
the hand that has been assisting him, the 
people are through.—Pensacola (Fla.) Journal. 


In every Southern community we hear the 
remark: “Our boys and girls are not inter- 
ested in making their careers here at home but 
are going elsewhere where the opportunities 
are greater. Something should be done to 
keep our sons and daughters at home.” We 
don’t always follow this line of reasoning 
because we believe that there are just as 
many opportunities in the average Southern 
community as there are anywhere else in 
the world.—Troy (Ala.) Messenger, 


Thousands of farmers in Louisiana are find- 
ing the luscious yam a means of better 
balanced farming. This fact was revealed in 
studies made by Julian C,. Miller of Louisiana 
State University. He has shown that it is 
one of the most profitable uses for Louisiana 
land. 

On land formerly used for producing 15 
bushels of corn per acre, farmers now raise 
300 pounds of yams per acre. This is the 
equivalent of 80 bushels of corn, which ap- 
proximates the production in cattle-raising 
areas.—The Florida Times-Union (Jackson- 
ville). 
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Above—Heavy duty steel press designed and manufactured by Ingalls Iron Works 


Company, Birmingham, Ala. Shapes up to 30 feet in length can be stamped in 

one operation at pressures up to 600 tons. Recent developments such as this one 

at the Birmingham plant make possible heavy jobs which could not previously 
be performed in the South. 


Houston Oil Well Bits 


(Continued from page 43) 


Texas. With a 75-acre oil drilling 
equipment plant on the outskirts of 
Houston, Texas, and 5,260 employes, 
Hughes Tool has come a long way 
from its modest beginning in a 20 by 
40-foot machine shop, 

It was in 1906 taat John Wynn, a 
drilling contractor in the Beaumont 
Field of Texas, was winding wire-on 
a spool when he noticed that it was 
tilted and rubbing a groove in the 
wooden floor of his small shop. 
Wynn reasoned that similar action 
with a steel spool on the end of a 
drill pipe might penetrate hard rock, 

Howard R. Hughes, father of the 
present noted aircraft designer-flyer, 
became interested in = the Wynn 
theory of a rotary drill, Blessed with 
inventive ability and organization 
genius, the elder Hughes spent a 
couple of years experimenting with 
a new steel drill with two rotating 
sharp-tooth cones, 

Veterans of those early Texas oil 
days recall the young inventor carry- 
ing his precious rock bit to the Goose 
Creek Field, carefully concealed in 
a burlap bag, of his dismissing the 
crew and attaching the rock bit. to 
the end of the drill pipe. When it 
had been lowered out of sight, the 
crew returned to resume drilling. 
First tests were discouraging, but 
subsequent. ones were successful, 

In 1909, Hughes rented a 20 by 40- 


52 


foot corner of the Houston Car 
Wheel & Machinery Company to 
manufacture rock bits. From there 
on, the story is the typical American 
tale of organization and expansion. 
Hughes died in 1923 and his son, 
then only 18, took over active man- 
agement of the company with per- 
mission of the Texas courts, The 
company by that time had become 
firmly established and the govern- 
ment estimated its value for tax pur- 
poses at $650,000, Just about that 
time, oil production was undergoing 
its greatest expansion and Hughes 
Tool expanded with it. Today, a 
decade after expiration of the basic 
patents, Hughes Tool supplies about 
70 per cent of the rock bits used in 
the United States and its products 
are exported to 50 foreign countries. 

Although Hughes Tool makes tool 
joints for drill pipes, core bits to 
pick up samples of earth from great 
depths, and various valve fittings, 
the rock bit is the backbone of the 
business, Varying in size from 334 
inches to more than 26 inches, the 
rock bit is a fine precision, if vicious 
looking, tool. It consists of a large 
collar to which are attached two or 
three rotating cones with closely 
placed sharp teeth. Manufacture of 
the three cone rock bit involves more 
than 230 operations. 

With nearly 40° years of ex- 
perience behind them, the Hughes 
people have developed certain types 





of rock bits for certain types oi 
work, but they maintain a large staff 
of metallurgists, and research engi- 
neers who continuously study new 
ideas and try them out on huge 
blocks of granite, dolomite and other 
rock formations trucked into their 
open-air laboratory, 

Hughes rock bits have set records 
for deep well drilling for a number 
of years. They went down to 10,944 
feet at Kettleman Hills, California, 
in 1935; to 11,577 feet at Kern Coun- 
ty, California, in 1954; to 12,786 at 
Upton County, West Texas, in 1935; 
to 15,004 feet at Wasco, California, 
in 1938 and to more than 16,500 feet 
in Texas this vear. 

With today’s oil search going 
deeper into the earth, the company’s 
oil drill equipment is in greater de- 
mand than ever and foreign orders 
are running substantially ahead of 
prewar levels, Authority for the oil 
industry on hard rock drilling, the 
company’s metallurgists, chemists 
and engineers are putting greater 
emphasis on cutting instruments 
which will operate at depths even 
greater than today’s deep wells. 





Mechanical Dehydration 
(Continued from page 42) 


cumference cause the potatoes to fall 
repeatedly through currents of hot 
gasses and air ranging from 105 to 
300 degree Fahrenheit. The drum 
rotates and the potatoes gradually 
advance through the cylinder, 

Potatoes are prepared for the de- 
hydrator by brushing or washing; 
otherwise, dirt would be ground into 
the processed food, making a low 
quality feed, Culls, used for live- 
stock feed are not peeled. 

Hampered by war time restric- 
tions, Beaird’s was not able to re- 
lease this pilot plant model to the 
public until about a year ago, Since 
then, approximately 150 units have 
been installed throughout the 14 
potato growing states, 26 of which 
are now being operated in Arkansas, 
according to Hendrix Lackey, direc- 
tor of Arkansas Resources and De- 
velopment Commission. 

Low cost of the units, makes it 
possible for small groups of farmers, 
or large scale planters to install 
their own plants and maintain them 
ata profit, taking waste farm prod- 
uce and converting it into stock 

(Continued on page 58) 
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“ WATER STORAGE 
Te oe 
ng 
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le- 
TS The installation of an elevated 
of water storage tank is considered 
pi] by many engineers as the most im- 
he portant step in modernizing a mu- 
sts nicipal water supply system. To 
ved support this thinking, a few of the 
ving benefits (taken from actual re- 
en , 
ports) that have been obtained by 
cities with the aid of Horton ele- 
vated water storage tanks—are 
mn listed below. 
H @ More uniform water pressures through. 
at out the distribution system. 
) 
to @ More dependable supply of water for 
m fire protection. 
lv @ Lower insurance rating for the city. 
e@ Lower pumping costs. 
<i @ Provision for pumping during off-peak 
ns periods. 
‘oO 
w @ Adequate pressure during temporary 
power failure. 
(-- 
The Horton elevated tank shown at the 
(- right holds 500,000 gals. and is 112 ft. 
Be to bottom. It was recently erected at 
m Odessa, Texas. We build elevated steel 
. tanks for municipal service in capaci- 
: ties up to 2,000,000 gals. and for indus- 
e trial use in all standard sizes to meet 
4 requirements of automatic sprinkler | ‘ 
h systems and general water service. | : 
Write our nearest office for quotations. ' 
Se : 
| 
20 BRIDGE &« IRON COMPANY 
: | GHICAG 
‘, BMGRG 3 occ ccccccccccsccccecccccsece 2145 Healey Building Chicago 4 ....ccccececcccscccececs 2106 McCormick Building : 
| Birmingham 1 ........eeeeeeeeeeee 1530 North Fiftieth Street San Francisco 11 ............+- 1240-22 Battery Street Building n| 
1 Houston 1... ccccccccccccccccccscccces 5614 Clinton Drive Philadelphia 3 ............ 1619—1700 Walnut Street Building a 
MMUIEI ES 44.55 415,010'e 6 51:0 60-0 glee @ winva dip eave sine 1611 Hunt Building Los Angeles 14 .......cccccccccccccce 1417 Wm. Fox Building ! 
3 New York 6 .....-ccccccccccccce 3313—165 Broadway Building HGVGRE 2... ccc cccccccccccccccccvcccscons 402 Abreu Building } 
4 NPE UMIINL! 0D «62006 o:0-0:0.0-06 919.8 ie be oie eeewe 2216 Guildhall Building NIE oie cidcasiccneteccscdeeeess 1510 Lafayette Building | 
Ll 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA , 
R APRIL NINETEEN FORTY-SEVEN 53 i 
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(Continued from page 35) 

project will be based on preliminary 
designs and suggestions of Dr. Far- 
rington Daniels, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Leading manufacturers of the 
country are providing the scientific 
workers for the development. These 
include the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Combustion Engineering Co., Fos- 
ter-Wheeler Corp., Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., Northrop Aircraft Corp., 
and National Carbon Co., who with 
several educational institutions are 
represented on either the working 
or consulting staff. 

Technical problems are complex. 
Officials emphasize that atomic or 
nuclear energy does not involve en- 
tirely new methods of power gen- 
eration as did the steam engine, It 
is a new fuel to be used within the 
framework of present day power 
generating systems. Current work 
is to be concentrated on adapting 
present power producing techniques 
and equipment. 

There is a remote possibility that 
in the future some of the energy 
available within the atom may be 
released directly through a medium 
other than a heat engine. Such a de- 
vice is not now known, No element 
of current power plants can_ be 
omitted when nuclear energy is used 
to replace present forms of fuel. 
Fuel handling equipment, however, 
may be greatly reduced and in some 
cases omitted entirely. 

The impression that. use of power 
generated from nuclear energy had 
been solved with creation of the 
atomic bomb is erroneous say 
atomic development scientists. The 
bomb and a power pile are vastly 
different problems. The bomb was : 
“one-shot” device. Its objective was 
an explosion and consequent de- 
struction. A stationary power pile 
must be designed to last for many 
years. 

One feature of the stationary 
power pile must be the ability to 
start and stop quickly, with contin- 
uous precision control. Its design 
must incorporate features to prevent 
injury to personnel, The designer of 
an atomic power unit travels a prac- 
tically unchartered course, He has 
little data to guide him and must 
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Atomic Power Pile Project Progresses at Oak Ridge 


feel his way precariously until tests 
show the perfection of his design. 

Designers break the problem down 
into four categories—construction 
materials, heat transfer medium, 
operating and auxiliary equipment 
and safety. The materials must meet 
requirements of power production 
and must have the added quality of 
withstanding neutron  bombard- 
ment. Metals used must possess 
strength, resistance to deformation 
and high temperatures. 

Much research and investigation 
on the heat transfer medium must 
be done. Ordinary water, heavy 
water, gases or other liquids could 
theoretically be used to convey heat 
from the power pile to the power 
plant. Several liquid metals are be- 
ing studied for the purpose, al- 
though little is known of their prop- 
erties from a nuclear and corrosive 
viewpoint. Design of the equipment 
must be such that no trouble oc- 
cur during operation. It must not 
become radioactive during — per- 
formance of the atomic furnace. 

Protection of workers against ra- 
dioactivity is another major prob- 
lem as this persists long after the 
pile is shut down. The radioactivity 
emanating from a power pile is 
equivalent to that from tons of 
‘radium. Thick shields are required 
for piles of relatively small size. 
The difficulty is magnified many 
times in larger plant design. 

Cost of a nuclear power plant 
would approximate two and one-half 
times that of a coal power plant of 
the same size. A project of 75,000 
kilowatt capacity would involve an 
expenditure of about $25,000,000. 
Assuming that. the plant would op- 
erate at 100 per cent capacity, the 
operating cost of the plant would 
be approximately .8 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour., 

A coal plant of comparable size 
would cost. about $10,000,000 with 
operating costs depending on the 
price of coal. Operating costs of a 
coal power plant were totaled at .65 
cents per kilowatt-hour in the esti- 
mate figures. Costs of both types 
of plants would become equalized 
if coal reached $10 a ton. The esti- 
mates were all made on the assump- 
tion of 100 per cent operation and 
a three per cent interest charge, 
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Dr, Charles A. Thomas, Monsanto 
vice president. who directed a cost 
report by Clinton Laboratory and 
Monsanto experts, says lower costs 
for atomic power plants are de 
pendent on successful solution of 
technical, operating, maintenance 
and labor costs and “it seems rea 
sonable to expect that the future 
development of nuclear power will 
result in the standardization of de 
sign and construction and a mate 
rial reduction in the investment and 
operating costs.” 

Nuclear power plants may mean 
greater decentralization of industry, 
will prove an aid to industrial de- 
velopment of isolated parts of the 
world and may be desirable as op- 
erating or standby units in existing 
power systems. More economical in- 
dustrial combinations should de 
velop, in Doctor Thomas’ opinion. 

Scientists and engineers see a 
comparatively small, standardized 
nuclear power plant. If this predic. 
tion is realized, such power plants 
can be placed at strategic points in 
established utility systems, as the 
Monsanto scientist states, with 
greatly reduced power transmission 
costs. 

He predicts atomie power will be 
supplementary to conventional pow- 
er production, “It is not altogether 
a. case of nuclear power versus coal, 
gas, oil or water power because the 
nuclear power plant has advantages 
and fields of application not open 
to other types of power producing 
plants.” (S, A. 1.) 





Baltimore—Second Foreign 


Trade Port 

Baltimore ranked as the second Ameri- 
can port in the shipping weight of exports 
and in total foreign trade volume for the 
first ten months of 1946, according to a 
sureau of the Census statement. This re- 
port shows that Baltimore handled 25.7 
billion pounds (11,493,086 long tons) or 
11.3 per cent of the total volume of U. S. 
overseas trade during that period. This 
compared with 17.1 per cent (17,443,840 
long tons) for New York; 8.7 per cent 
(8,886,116 long tons) for Philadelphia ; 
4.1 per cent (4,211,474 long tons) for New 
Orleans ; 3.6 per cent for Houston, 2.9 per 
cent for Norfolk and 2.7 per cent for Gal- 
veston. Baltimore, ranking as second port 
in tonnage of exports during the ten- 
month period with 16.1 billion pounds 
(7,199,732 long tons), followed New 
York’s 19.5 billion pounds (8,727,411 long 
tons). 
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Some materials for new telephone service are still scarce. . . but reason- 
ableness, courtesy and kindness we can provide in full quantity, 

: . _ 
for we make them ourselves on the spot. “The Voice With a Smile 


keeps on being one of the nice things about telephone service. 






BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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INDUSTRIAL AWARDS MORE THAN 


ONE-THIRD OF QUARTER’S TOTAL 


(Continued from page 31) 


Silk mill, Taylorsville, N. 
Hadley Mills Co. 

Paint and lacquer plant, Atlanta, Ga., 
$1,000,000 Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Transmission line, Norfork, Ark., $819,- 
000, Southwestern Power Administration. 

Drumming plant, Baton Rouge, La., 
$750,000, Ethyl Corp. 

Ingot plant, Houston, Texas, $690,000, 
Sheffield Steel Corp. 

Power plant foundation, Albany, Ga., 
$650,000, Georgia Power Co. 

Power plant building, Cliffside, N. C., 
$595,000, Duke Power Co. 

Power plant building addition, Miami, 
Fla., $530,000, Florida Power & Light Co. 

Warehouse, Houston, Texas, $500,000 
Lighting Express Co. 

Toy factory addition, Glen Dale, W. Va., 
$500,000, Louis Marx Co. 

Warehouse, Chamblee, Ga., $500,000, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Gas system, Hogansville, Ga., 
City of Hogansville. 

Telephone building, Towson, Md., $500,- 
000, Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 

Plant improvements, Memphis, Tenn., 
$500,000, Central Soya Co., Inc. 

Central dial office, Charleston, S. C., 
$475,000, Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 

Fluorescent light fixture plant, Tupelo, 
Miss., $350,000, Daybrite Co. 

Garage, New Orleans, La., 
Robert S. Maestri. 

Bakery addition, Houston, Texas, $300,- 
000, Mrs. Baird’s Baking Co. 

Laundry, Chattanooga, Tenn., $250,- 
000, Chattanooga Linen Service. 

Dairy plant, Miami, Fla., $250,000, June 
Dairies. 

Manufacturing building, Laurel, Miss., 
$245,000, Woodall Industries, Inc. 

Clothing manufacturing plant, Vernon, 
Texas, $235,000, Vernon Industrial Asso- 
ciation, Ine. 

Steel plant buildings, Sparrows Point, 
Md., $231,000, Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Sulphur plant additions, Grande Ecaille, 
La., $219,000, Freeport Sulphur Co. 

Warehouse and equipment, Bay City, 
Texas, $200,000, Independent Rice Ware- 
house, Ine. 

Planing mill, Jericho, S. 
Kingstreet Lumber Co. 

Automotive building, Columbus, Ga., 
$197,000, Strickland Motor Co. 

Cotton mill addition, Siluria, Ala., $175,- 
000, Buck Creek Cotton Mills. 

Creosote plant, Brookhaven, Miss., 
$150,000, Mississippi Wood Preserving 
Co. 

Venetian blind plant, North Little Rock, 
Ark., $150,000, Russell & Co. 

Quick freeze plant, Dade County, Fla., 
$150,000, Pineapple Plantations. 

Dairy, Hendersonville, N. C., $135,000, 
Kalmia Dairy. 

Garment factory, Forest, Miss., $135,- 
000, City of Forest. 


C., $1,000,000, 


$500,000, 


$350,000, 


C., $200,000, 





Gas transmission and distribution sys- 
tem, Arnaudville, La., $126,000, J. W. Car- 
ruth Pipe Line Corp. 

Milk processing plant and ice cream 
factory, Montgomery, Ala., $125,000, 
Dairy Producers. 

Plant, Houston, Texas, $125,000, South 
Texas Equipment Co. 

Bed manufacturing plant, Atlanta, Ga., 
$120,000, Simmons Co. 

Storage tanks, Charleston, S. C., $120,- 
000, Coastal Terminals, Inc. 

Sxpansion, Fort Worth, Texas, $110,- 
000, Pangburn Candy Co. 

Peanut processing and packing plant, 
Cary, N. C., $102,500, Washington Food 
Co. 

Expansion, Chattanooga, Tenn., $100,- 
000, Turnbull Cone and Machine Co. 

Addition and ice cream plant, Houston, 
Texas, $100,000, Sanitary Farms Dairies, 
Ine. 

Produce warehouse, Pamlico, S. C., 
$100,000, Pamlico Warehouse, Ince. 

Expansion, Bedford, Va., Virginia 
Rubatex division of Great American In- 
dustries. 

Power project, Saluda River near 
Columbia, S. C., South Carolina Electric 
& Gas Co. 





Sulphur Output at Peak 

Production of sulphur by Freeport Sul- 
phur Company, Freeport, Tex., in 1946 
was the greatest in the company’s history, 
Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., President, 
announced in the annual report to stock- 
holders. Shipments and sales were slight- 
ly lower than the record highs of 1945, 
according to the report, but domestic sales 
reached a new peak, substantially ex- 
ceeding even the 1941-45 wartime aver- 
age. Net earnings for 1946, as reported 
in a previous preliminary statement, 
amounted to $3,753,316, or $4.69 per share 
on the 800,000 shares of common stock, as 
compared with $3,349,790, or $4.19 per 
share, in 1945. The record production was 
achieved through a further increase at 
the company’s Grande Ecaille mine in 
Louisiana. 





Roads, Streets, Bridges 


Contracts 
March, 1947 Awarded 
Contracts First Three 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 194 
Alabama _ ....$ 1,920,000 $ 1,959,000 $ 1,920,000 
Arkansas ..... sebenieeis Cseeees 
Dist, of Col.. 464,000 110,000 908,000 
Florida ...... 73,000 2,075,000 4,209,000 
Georgia ...... ae peeeeecus ae 
Kentucky .... 326,000 =1,800,000 326,000 
Louisiana 809,000 860,000 1,812,000 


Maryland .... 960,000 1,520,000 1.981000 


Mississippi .. 2,709,000 313,000 4.987.000 
Missouri ..... 3,153,000 2,850,000 3,183,000 
N. Carolina... 1,408,000 245,000 5,729,000 
Oklahoma ... 181,000 Slik esas 3,252,000 
S. Carolina... 2,754,000 1,030,000 4,647,000 
Tennessee ...  ......... 2,202,000 351,000 
TORBE 5244 6,834,000 6,074,000° 19,003,000 


Virginia ..... iakinbane 
W. Virginia... 550,000 2,780,000 


TOTAL. ...$21,909,000 $21,588,000 $56,834,000 


"318,000 
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Private Building 
(Assembly, Commercial, Residential, Office) 
Contracts 
March, 1947 Awarded 
Contracts First Three 


Contracts to be 
Awarded Awarded Rf 


Alabama ..$ 278,000 $ 717,000 
Arkansas .... 30, 3 0,000 230,000 
Dist. of Col.. 112,000 19,000 516,000 
Florida ..... 5,143,000 2,891,000 TF 100 OOD 
Georgia ..... 2'048,000 4,659,000 6,160. 
Kentucky ip ee agane 
Louisiana ... 433,000 1,378,000 5,758,000 
Maryland 2,187,000 407,000 = 9,753,000 
Mississippi .. 70,000 = 1,825,000 fn and 
Missouri ..... aide + kpeeaee 270, 

N, Carolina .. 118,000 161,000 = 1,395, 000 
Oklahoma ... ais age 120,000 

S. Carolina... 111,000 400,000 

Tennessee ... 4,680,000 6,125,000 = 5: 
TETAS 20.000 4,511,000 6,181,000 12, 168 000 
Virginia .... 30,000 5,680,000 1, 346,000 
W. Virginia... Seeex ee er 31,000 


TOTAL ...$19,811,000 $29,876,000 $60,372,000 





Industrial 
(Including Private Utilities) 
Contracts 
March, 1947 Awarded 
Contracts First Three 
Contracts tobe Months 
Awarded = sce 1947 

Alabama ...$ 822,000 $ 000 $ 2,852,000 
Arkansas ... 30,000 506 000 430,000 
Dist. of Col.. ae 15. 7000 25,000 
Florida ..... 820,000 1 038: 000 3,557,000 
Georgia 2,026,000 3'843,000 51,180,000 
Kentucky 500,000 2,098,000 550,000 
Louisiana 2,043,000 6. 648,000 2,911,000 
Maryland . 1,103,000 4, 980, 000 3,864,000 
Mississippi . ‘ 706,000 386,000 1,687,000 
Missouri .... 174,000 5,404,000 2/977) 000 
N. Carolina.. 180,000 5,800,000 1 022,000 
Oklahoma 1,300,000 193,000 1,543,000 
S. Carolina.. 240,000 6,515,000 6,610,000 
Tennessee .. 355,000 620,000 1 665,000 
TORS .cc0s 7,405,000 18,043,000 42,662,000 
Virginia . 35,000 652,000 1,099,000 
W. Vv irginia. 50,000 1,500, 000 425,000 
TOTAL . $17.2 289, 000 S58, 418, 000 $124,351 359, 9,000 


Public Building 


(City, County, Federal; Housing; Schools) 
Contracts 
March, 1947 Awarded 
Contracts First Three 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded ypeny 1947 





Alabama ....$ 140,000 $ 

Arkansas .... 106,000 

Dist. of Col... 22,000 

Florida ..... 4,493,000 9,315,000 
Georgia ...... 1,815,000 2,952,000 = 3,521,000 
Kentucky .... 3,811,000 42,000 
Louisiana ... * "365,000 1,995,000 3,134,000 


Maryland . 1,486,000 11,369,000 5,198, 000 
Mi sSissippi- on 596,000 6,420,000 1.474.000 
igure weer weeeeee 10,945,000 134,000 
N. Carolina.. 144,000 2,519,000 854,000 
Oklahoma ; 588,000 1,434,000 =: 1,671,000 





S. Carolina... 504,000 22,000 
Tennessee ... weeeees 17,835,000 1,760,000 
TOEBBS: 665s-vas 4,242,000 20,843,000 11,908,000 


Virginia ..... ennai’ 
W. Virginia... 


TOTAL 


qemu 3,843,000 
817,000 


$16, 119, 000 $96, 8: 38, 000 $46,666,000 


Public Engineering 


(Dams, Drainage, Waterworks, Sewers, Etc.) 














Contracts 

March, 1847 Awarded 
Contracts First Three 

Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 1947 
Alabama .....$ 906,000 $ 1,746,000 $ 2,575,000 
Arkansas .... 3,177,000 2,233,000 =. 3,761,000 
Dist. of Col.. 1,090,000 150,000 1,296,000 
Florida ..... 577,000 2,263,000 2,327,000 
Georgia ...... 2,110,000 = 2,089,000 = 3,055,000 
Kentucky + “eeekenee 964,000 

Louisiana 960,000 3,360,000 4,062,000 
Maryland m 456,000 921,000 984,000 
Mississippi .. 61,000 2, 2.509 000 15,050,000 
Missouri . Paes 260,000 228,000 
N, Carolina... 509,000 = 4,170,000 980,000 
OKlahoma ... 50,000 1, 25 96,000 50,000 
S. Carolina... 73,000 795,000 706,000 
Tennessee ... 360,000 = 2,595,000 809,000 
MOERS. 262660 2,302,000 15,849,000 12,698,000 
Virginia ..... envied 1,575,000 2,740, 000 
W. Virginia... . : 50,000 = 1,500,000 
TOTAL $15, 249, 000 $42,445, 000 $52,821,000 000 




















270,000 
395,000 

















Two Good Reasons 


Two principal reasons why such a 
large number of Southern manufac- 
turers use the facilities of First and 
Merchants are’ 


1.First and Merchants can make 
single loans as high as $600,000 
at prevailing rates of interest. 


2. First and Merchants officers are 
in close and daily contact with 
manufacturing activities through- 
out the South. 


Discuss your needs with us. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr., Chairman of the Board 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS SIX MILLION DOLLARS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





H. Hiter Harris, President 




















Have you considered the advantages of a 


Baltimore banking connection? 


Your inquiry by mail or telephone 
will receive our prompt attention. 


RESOURCES 190 MILLION DOLLARS. 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


Main Office: Baltimore & St. Paul Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Federal Reserve System 

















While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
| peal, and modern up to this moment 
in its equipment, there is ea peculiar 
flavor of The Old South bere which 
Southerners ere quick to note and 
appreciate. They feel eat home and 
come back to us again end egsin. 


Rates $3.00 per day and up. Boery 
Du: room with bath or shower. 
pL ho ; Centrally located. 











The _ Southern Hotel 


LTIMOREB 2 
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WITH INDUSTRY 





How vital to your business to have the goodwill and 


support of the entire community—wherever you operate. 
The Industrial Service Bureau of Columbia, S. C., gives 
real and continuing help to enterprises seeking locations 
in the great Central South Carolina development region. 
If raw material and labor shortages—or other adverse 
circumstances—are affecting your operation, look to the 
Columbia area where resources, climate, power supply 
and all other factors create major opportunities for 


increased profits. 


PLANT SITES 


Plant sites on three major railroads, easy access to raw 
materials and the nation’s leading markets, low building 
and operating costs, a large supply of native-born, easily- 
trained labor—all these are yours in Columbia. 

We will gladly compile and submit for your study, full 
and detailed data on sites, land costs, facilities, etc., 
without obligation to you. 


e Write, wire or telephone to: 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Dept.M_ P.O. Box 1405 Liberty Life Building 
Columbia, $.C. Telephone 4-1026 


COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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State of Missouri 
offers a premium 


in Industrial 
Opportunities! 


If you are planning a move...a 
new parent plant or branch... it 
will be good business judgment to 
investigate special advantages 
.offered by the State of Missouri. 


You'll be interested in Missouri's 
new, up-to-the-times Constitution 
which favors industry...low taxes 
.-- plentiful labor, skilled and 
semi-skilled ... rich markets... 
abundant water, power and raw 
materials ...unexcelled transpor- 
tation...good climate... friendly 
folks in 350 modern communities 
ready to welcome you. 


Specialized, confidential serv- 
ice to industrialists. Write to 
Missouri State Division of Re- 
sources and Development, 
Jefferson City, Mo., Dept. 163. 




















Mechanical Dehydration 
(Continued from page 52) 

feed. Operational expense is negligi- 

ble and a plant personnel of three is 

sufficient. The units are fired suc- 

cessfully by natural gas, butane gas, 

fuel and distillate oils, 

Research seems to have revolu- 
tionized all previous ideas and prac- 
tices in hay and grain production, 
harvesting and feeding, Tests are be- 
ing made to determine the most op- 
portune time for processing grasses. 
The south can grow grasses and hay 
but because of high humidity and 
frequent rains, it is difficult to cure 
it at the proper stage. Dehydration 
by machinery solves this problem. 

In addition to sweet potatoes, 
processing experiments are advanc- 
ing on Irish potatoes, clover, oats, 
beans, chicory roots, sugar cane tops, 
sugar cane bagasse. Technical runs 
will be furthered with alfalfa, hay, 
potato vines, Kudzu vines and other 
cover and forage crops. 

Records show that dehydrated 
sweet potatoes are being utilized in 
manufacture of ice cream, and a new 
chemurgy development, using dehy- 
drators, is being pioneered jointly 
by the Quaker Oats company and the 
American Dairies. Lemon juice is 
being dehydrated at Universal Col- 
loids Company, McAllen, Texas, and 
pectin is extracted from grape fruit 
peel. Dried tomato flakes go into 
commercial and domestic soups. 





Norge Precision Plant 
(Continued from page 37) 
facilities permitted expansion into 
gas and electric range production 
bearing the Norge nameplate. First 
output of Norge ranges was in 1935. 
Production of the Detroit Vapor 
Stove line of “White Star” ranges 

was continued. 

The Norge predecessor, the De- 
troit Gear and Machine Co., was 
founded in 1910 to supply parts to 
the growing automobile industry. 
Borg-Warner Corp., now the parent 
organization, has 25 divisions for 
domestic and export production. 
Among these are Calumet Steel, De- 
troit Car, Long Manufacturing, Me- 
Culloch Engineering, Ingersoll Steel 
and Dise, Morse Chain and Warner 
Gear. 

Associated as vice president and 
assistant general manager with Mr. 





Blood in the Norge division is Roy 
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W. Gifford, authority in interna- 
tional trade and chairman of the 
board of Borg-Warner International 
Corp. Mr. Gifford joined Borg- 
Warner in 1931. Two years later he 
organized the Norge export depart- 
ment. He became Norge and Detroit 
Gear vice president and assistant 
general manager in 1940. (S. A. L.) 





Brushes from Milk 
(Continued from page 33) 

it is believed that other protein ma- 
terials might also be used for this 
purpose. There are a number of pro- 
tein materials derived from agricul- 
tural products that have character- 
istics similar to those found in case- 








Louis B. Howard 


in and further research may add to 
the list of artificial fibers from agri- 
cultural commodities. As a matter 
of fact three promising new agricul- 
tural fibers are already in pilot- 
plant production in the Bureau’s 
Regional Research Laboratories. 





Potomac Soundings 
(Continued from page 12) 
ranking Communist won personal ap- 
pointment to semi-publiec function in war- 
time at the hands of the late President 
Roosevelt. 

Another facet of Communism’s inter- 
national network in America came to 
light in the citation of Gerhart Eisler be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
ean Activities on February 6, 1947. A 
long report submitted by J. Edward 
Hoover, director of the FBI, identified 
Kisler as the chief of the Comintern staff 
in America. The Comintern is the Moscow 
organization which directs the world 
revolutionary movement through its own 
hand-picked representatives in each na- 
tion scheduled for systematic infiltration. 
Under the name of Edwards, Eisler was 
the Comintern’s official ambassador to the 
Communist Party in the U. S. A., from 
1933 forward, “by virtue of which posi- 
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tion he was responsible for and instru- 
mental in the determination of American 
Communist policy, and the control and 
direction of American Communist opera- 
tions.” 

In this position he was the individual 
who received the official purty-line orders 
from Moscow and transmitted them to 
the Communist executive committee in 
New York for application. 

Yet, at a deportation hearing on Ellis 
Island on June 14, 1941, Eisler denied 
under oath “that he was or had been in 
the past a member of the Communist 
Party, denied membership in any Com- 
munist organization, and stated that he 
had never been sympathetic to the Com- 
munist cause.” 

All Eisler’s articles in the official Com- 
munist publications of America appeared 
under the name of Hans Berger. 

His FBI file discloses him to have been 
in constant contact with many Commu- 
nists known to have been involved in war- 
time espionage. He was also in intimate 
daily touch with the Canadian espionage 
operations which sought to steal the 
atomic secret from the U. S. by way of 
Moscow’s embassy in Ottawa. 

Hisler now is awaiting trial in Wash- 
ington for contempt of Congress, follow- 
ing his refusal to answer questions put 
by the House Committee on Un-American 

Activities, 


Visitors to Moscow 

In the Congressional Record for Octo- 
ber 22, 1945, we find the official CIO ac- 
count of a visit to Moscow by a delegation 
of CIO leaders as guests of Vassili Kuz- 
netsov, chairman of the Soviet Labor 
Council, with a view to promoting “forma- 
tion of an American-Soviet trade union 
committee... . to facilitate establishment 
of close contact between American and 
Soviet working classes.” 

This proposal, the official CIO report 
relates, was accepted enthusiastically by 
the American delegation. 

In his address endorsing the proposal, 
Mr. Joseph Curran, of New York, a na- 
tional vice-president of the CIO and presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union, de- 
clared: “I am told to assure you that the 
CIO will always work hand-in-hand with 
the Soviet trade unions.” 

The next speaker was James B. Carey, 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO, who said 
in part: “When I visit your plants I feel 
that I am in our own American estab- 
lishments. When I speak here I feel as 
if I am speaking in my own country. All 
this bespeaks the fact that we and you 
have one mind, the same aspirations, the 
same community of interests.” 


UNRRA Supplies Allocated and 
Distributed by Communists 

Communist sympathizers also had a 
large part in the day-to-day allocation of 
relief supplies distributed from Washing- 
ton through the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

Because UNRRA now is in process of 
liquicstion, the whole story of Communist 
infiltration in that agency probably will 
never be revealed fully in the public rec- 
ord. We do know, however, that Russia 
and her puppet nations received the lion’s 
share of the $3-billion in postwar relief 
distributed in Kurope. It was this aid 
from America which established the 
authority of the Tito dictatorship in 
Yugoslavia. And during the distribution 
of that aid two agents of the Russian 
government held key places in the UN- 
RRA organization. UNRRA reports show 

(Continued on page 60) 
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N 1946, the American public lost approxi- 

mately $600,000,000 from fires. Yes, we 
say LOST, because that was the value of the 
property destroyed. True, the fire insurance 
companies reimbursed them for their losses, 
but much of the actual property can never 
be replaced. The three greatest causes of 
these fires were 


CARELESS USE OF CIGARETTES 
CARELESS DISPOSITION OF MATCHES 
DEFECTIVE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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All of these are crimes of carelessness and 
take a terrible toll in human lives in addi- 
tion to losses in jobs and valuable property. 
If you and you and YOU will do your part 
to prevent such needless waste, everyone 
will benefit. 


Listen to the radio presentation ‘‘Crimes of 
Carelessness’’, depicting actual events Sun- 
day afternoons, Mutual Network, from 3:30 
to 4:00 p.m. E. S. T. 





__UNIKFED STAPES ‘FIRE _ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONGANIZED yo 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT: HINES BROTHERS, Managers, SPRING ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT: J. F. GLASS, Manager, DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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that roughly 75 per cent of all funds spent 
were contributed by the United States, 
and about 72 per cent of all the supplies 
shipped were from U. S. ports. 

; Between March 28, 1944, and July 1, 
| 1946, UNRRA shipped $315,778,000 in re- 
lief and reconstruction supplies to Yugo- 
slavia. During this interval, the Deputy 
Director of UNRRA’s Industrial Reha- 
bilitation Division in Washington, was 
Victor I. Rodnov, a Russian subject form- 
erly connected with Amtorg, the official 
Soviet foreign trade agency in New York. 

The chief of the UNRRA Mission to 
Yugoslavia during these months was Maj. 
General M. A. Sergeichic, formerly quar- 
termaster general of the Red Army in 
Persia. 

Everything assigned to Yugoslavia was 
allocated and approved by Communist 
Rodnovy in Washington, and then was 
distributed by Communist Sergeichic in 
Yugoslavia. That’s what made Tito tick. 

Our shipments to Tito’s land through 
UNRRA made a total of 2,200,000 tons, 
including 1,100,000 tons of food, 77,000 
tons of clothing, 80,000 tons of of farm 
machinery, seed and livestock, 200,000 
tons of industrial machinery, locomotives, 
trucks, construction equipment and road 
machinery, plus 7,132 tons of medical 
supplies. 

In addition, the U. S. contributed to 
Yugoslavia directly, on its own account, 
$32,000,000 in surplus military equipment 
remaining in Europe after V-E Day. 

These were the sinews of Tito’s trium- 





phant march to reconstruction. Without 
America’s aid distributed only through 
Communist channels, Tito could never 
have fastened a Communist dictatorship 
upon the war-weary people of Yugoslavia. 
But so long as all relief flowed through 
Communist organizations, the shattered 
and hungry nation was driven relentlessly 
into the arms of international Com- 
munism. 

Now UNRRaA is folding, and the United 
Nations is not yet ready to take over the 
real work of policing the peace of the 
world. So the U. 8. is called upon to ap- 
propriate another $400,000,000 for direct 
assistance to Greece and Turkey—to help 
repel the Communist aggression of Rus- 
sia and her powerful made-in-America 
satellite, Yugoslavia. 

Such are the first fruits of Communist 
infiltration in official Washington during 
the last decade. 


Fertilizer Dearth 
(Continued from page 40) 
mand, This compared with 1935-39 
average production of 7,300,000 

tons. 

In 1946, North Carolina consumed 
1,500,000 tons, compared with 1,- 
100,000 tons in 1939, South Carolina 
was a close second, Strangely, Wis- 
consin consumed 300,000 tons in 
1946, compared with 42,000 tons in 
1939. 


3ecause cotton and tobacco, of all 


—_e 








crops, most urgently require com- 
mercial plant food, the short supply 
most heavily hits the South. 


Electrolytic Chemicals 
(Continued from page 39) 
ductive capacity. It was purchased 
by Heyden from the War Assets Ad- 

ministration September 24, 1946, 

Under the direction of C. J. 
Adams, plant manager, local person- 
nel was recruited and transfer of 
the plant from standby to operating 
condition was begun immediately. 

By November 16, the necessary 
equipment had been overhauled and 
sufficient raw materials obtained to 
begin production, The base raw ma- 
terial is rock salt of unusual purity 
(about 99.9% ) obtained from mines 
in Louisiana and barged up the 
Mississippi in 600-ton loads. 

Stated simply, the process used in- 
volves placing the salt in solution, 
purification of the resulting brine, 
and breakdown of the brine by elec- 
trolysis. This breakdown results in 
chlorine, liquid caustic, with hydro- 
gen being given off as a gas. 

(Continued on. page 62) 






















You gain many important advantages 
when you choose an ARMCO Pioneer 
Steel Building. It is ideal for ware- 
houses, garages, factories and other in- 
dustrial uses. 

Durable Pioneer Buildings have a 
framework of cold formed steel mem- 
bers covered with galvanized, corru- 
gated metal roofing and siding. If de- 
sired, they can be easily adapted to 










masonry and other types of sidewall 
finishing materials. Weather-tightness is 
assured and the all-steel construction is 
an excellent fire-barrier. 

Pioneer buildings are adaptable to 
varied requirements. The basic design 
is standard, with interchangeable parts 
for utmost economy. Yet a wide variety 
of sizes and combinations assures a 
building that will meet your needs. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
DIXIE DIVISION @ Atlanta, Georgia 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION © Houston, Texas 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ARMCO PIONEER STEEL BUILDINGS 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 








HERE IS MORE For Your Building Dollar 


Doors and windows can be of any size 
and placed in almost any location. 
You’ll save time and money with an 
ARMCO Pioneer Building. They are de- 
livered to the site and erected by our 
experienced crews — ready for wiring, 
Partitioning, or other special finishing. 
Should conditions change, the building 
can be salvaged and moved to another 
site. Tell us about your specific needs. 
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BELMONT |RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 
Engineers + Contractors * Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 





C. L. FIELDER COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 
Structures 
Specializing in 


Industrial Buildings and Bridges 
Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc- 
tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 
Products. 








TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS 
and BRIDGES 


TEEL | 


@ Carolina Steel and Iron Company 


Capacity 1200 toms per month. 
Greensboro North Carolina 
S C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel tor all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMBN1 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and AJ Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 











GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDES71 
the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 
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(Continued from page 60) 


These products, with the excep- 


tion of the hydrogen, are being used 


Electrolytic Chemieal Plant agent, for water purification, ete. 


The hydrogen is being sold locally 
primarily for the production of for the hydrogenation of vegetable 
other chemicals, although chlorine Oils, converting them into cooking 


has wide general uses asa bleaching Oils. However, with the addition of 
the chlorinated benzol products, 


much of the chlorine turned out at 





Memphis will be utilized for that 








Gary-Riveted Grating 


Open Steel Floor 





purpose, 


GARY 
W E L D E D Textile Manufacturing, South’s 


Second Industry 


G R A I i N G (Continued from page 29) 


Outstanding textile development 


ae tee ele ee tae took place in eleven of the sixteen 
asking. Catalogues upon request. southern states. South Carolina 


headed the list with 53° sizable 


Square edge bars for safe footing. plants costing in all $12,408,000. Of 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


these, 47 were designed for spinning 
and weaving cotton; two were for 


es Gary Stair Treads combing, drying and cleaning fibers 
of all kinds; four were set up for 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY rayon fabrics. 


Grating Division North Carolina, leader that it long 


2700 East Fifth Avenue, Gary, Indiana has been in the textile industry, 





could not be found far behind. Forty 








Aircraft Wire—tinned or alloy 
coated and galvanized 
Armature Binding Wire—tin- 
ned or alloy coated 

Belt Hook Wire—tinned, gal- 
vanized or alloy coated 

Bobby Pin Wire 

Brush Wire—round scratch 
brush, tempered and un- 
tempered. High strain 
white liquor finish 

Card Wire—tempered, round, 
angular, single convex, 
double convex 

Curtain Spring Wire—round, 


flat 
Fish Leader Wire 


new plants, costing $11,048,000 were 
built in this state during the war, 
which together with other establish- 
ments put in before and after the 
period of W.P.B. authority, served 
to bring its total number of textile 
plants to 765, more than twice as 
many as any other state in the na- 
tion. Among North Carolina’s new 
establishments, were two woolen 
mills, apparently the only such 
added to the textile industry in the 


Saeeunie” icine South. There were also two plants 
Hard Drawn Spring Wire . set up for rayon utilization, The re- 
oe ll Wire maining 36 were devoted to cotton 
Mandolin Wire manufacture, 
wines, tinned Georgia, ranking high for a good 
Piano Wire, perfected quality many years in textile output, saw 29 
oo — oo new plants added to its textile fa- 
proved ~ vig — cilities. Total textile plant invest- 
Seal Wire , ment. in that state was $8,448,000. 
Stantice Wire, Wire An interesting addition in Alabama 
Stitching Wire was a plant to produce asbestos fab- 
Tire Wire—bronze plated rics. This establishment alone cost 


$533,000. Others were 22 cotton, 
five rayon and one nylon plant. 
Virginia had 12 additions to its 


5 oe | ‘ 
J O al N S O N aggregate textile plant. Invest- 
ment in these totaled $5,816,000. 


STEEL AND WIRE 
WORCESTE 


NEW YORK AKRON DETROIT 








COMPANY, ee Sa Augmenting these, however, was a 
R 1, MASS. celulose plant established to produce 
anlar Nexo LOS ANGELES TORONTO 





(Continued on page 64) 
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STERLING BABBITT 


FOR CRUSHER BEARINGS 


Bronze Inner and Outer Eccentric Bushings 
Countershaft Bushings — Socket Liners 


SLAB ZINC 
THOS. F. SEITZINGER’S SONS 


SMELTERS — REFINERS — FOUNDERS 
P. O. Box 1336 ATLANTA, GA. 


SCREENS 


% Perforated Metal 


ANY METAL 


Kole n- 
(aman) 


The’, 
Harring 


ring 


5631 Fillmore St., Chicago we ~_. 


e ANY’ PERFORATION 


BS =! 














SCREWS 


CONSULT US FIRST 
OR SUBMIT BLUE PRINTS 


SAMUELJ.SHIMERESONS Mitton Pa. 




















114 Liberty St.. New York 6, 


SHEET 
METALS 


SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
a satisfactory job. 
Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street Rochester (11), N. Y. 
























Hexagon Head Cap Screws Hexagon Semi-Finished Nuts 


Special Screw Machine Products 


to blue print or sample. 


Mo. West Scrrw Propucrs Co 


3064 Park Ave. 
St. Louis 10, 
Missouri 


‘Sewing Industry oven 50 Years 












Heavy Duty 
Jaw Crushers 


















Peak Production at Low Cost 
Manufacturers of Limestone Pulverizers, 
Gravel or Rock Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants, Conveying and Screening 
Equipment. 


Write for 
Data and 
Ulustrated 
Bulletins 
about our 
Lifetime 





Crushing 
Equipment 


GRUENDLER|— 


150 to 200 tons Per 
CRUSHER -..~ PULVERIZER CO. 


Hr. Crushing Steam 
2915-17 North Marker $t., 57. LOUIS (6), MO. 












Shovel Rock to 5°° 
and 6° minus. 
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PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Ornamental and Industrial 


cx PERFORATED 


Wy, 

Saxo _ METALS 
We carry a large stock for 

praprapre immediate shipment. 

i’ Sis Send for Our Catalogue. 


Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y. 

















impactors 
Single Rolls 
Granulators 
Bradford Breakers 
Bradford Hammermilils 
Log Washers 


ALL HEAVY DUTY 
STEELBUILT 
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PHILADELPHIA 7, PA., Liberty Trust Buliding 





New York - Chieago - Pittsburgh - Los Angeles 


Reversible Hammer Mills 
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(Continued from page 62) 


basic rayon materials, The cost of 
this plant in itself topped the invest- 
ment of the new fabricating plants. 
This one plant cost $10,752,000. Vir- 
ginia’s new textile plants were dis- 
tributed among cotton, rayon and 
nylon, five, five, and two respec- 
tively. 

Alabama and Tennessee enjoyed 
eight additions each, the total new 
investment for each state respective- 
ly being $6,073,000 and $4,644,000. 
Six of Alabama’s new plants were 
for cotton spinning and weaving, 
one for fiber combing, drying and 
cleaning, one for rayon yarn and 
fabric. Tennessee’s additions were 
divided between five for cotton and 
three for rayon. 

Texas added five mills, all for cot- 
ton. Total investment was $274,- 
000. For a number of years, Texas 
has experienced steady growth in 
its relatively young cotton fabricat- 
ing industry. Contemplators of this 


Designers and Builders 
of all-welded, steel 


floating equipment for 
rivers and harbors 


» d Trenton, N.J. 
Pa., an 


Ways at Ambridge, 


AMERICAN B 


General Offices: Fric 
n New York, Philadelphia, 
pany, 


Offices i , 
Columbia Steel Com 
United States = 


UNITED 


k Building, Pi 
Chicago and ot 
San Francisco, Pacift 
Steel Export Company, 





Textile Manufacturing Second in Southern States 


progress are tempted to wonder why 
Texans, in the splendid development 
of their industrial empire, should 
have put all their textile investment 
into cotton facilities, The state out- 
ranks any other by the score of two 
to one in production of wool and 
mohair, What an excellent oppor. 
tunity this abundance of home 
yrown raw material would seem to 
hold out for capital invested in 
woolen manufactures. In the na- 
tion at large there are something 
over seven hundred establishments 
engaged in producing woolen and 
worsted goods, Apparently not one 
of these is to be found in the great- 
est wool-producing state of them all, 
Texas has, however, developed a 
number of apparel factories that 
utilize woolen fabrics as their base 
material, Three in Texas have an 
immediate market place for woolen 
fabrics that somewhere are proc- 
essed from Texas wool. This, how- 
ever, is but one of the many fron- 
tiers still left in the South for ex 


BARGES 
CAR FLOATS 
PONTOONS 
DERRICK HULLS 
DREDGE Pye) 
TOWBOAT HULLS 
STEEL DRY DOCKS 
GATES 
LOCKS 


RIDGE COMPANY 


ttsburgh, Pa. 
her principal ¢ 
Distributors 


ities 


c Coast 
New York 


STATES STEEL 
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ploration and development. The 
same philosophy could be applied to 
a number of other Southern products 
and other Southern localities. 

Making up the other four states 
contributing to textile progress in 
the South were: West Virginia, five 
plants, two for cotton, one for ray- 
on, totaling $2,919,000; Mississippi, 
two for cotton, $56,000; Maryland, 
one for cotton, $240,000; and Ken- 
tucky, one for hemp preparation and 
fabrication into rope, $112,000. 

While the textile industry in the 
South is mature, it is far from its 
peak, When the returns are in for 
1946, they may be expected to top 
those for 1945. Barring undue busi- 
ness recession ensuing years should 
see similar increases, The star of 
cotton itself is far from its ultimate 
ascendency, and the wonderful dis- 
coveries made, and being made, in 
synthetic fibers, leaves open to the 
textile industry a field that is prac- 
tically illimitable in extent. 


South’s Marketing Problem 
(Continued from page 34) 
cess or failure of the undertaking, 

A fourth type of expansion in the 
Southern market should come 
through production and sale of 
goods now imported from = other 
areas, Studies indicate that a num- 
ber of industries classified in the 
Census of Manufacturers are not 
represented in the South in sufficient 
number to supply Southern con- 
sumer demand. Most of these defi- 
cient products are producible in the 
South as well or better than in other 
sections, Without marketing — re- 


CARRY LOADS OF 10 
TO 12 TONS PER PAIR 


"Skid-Rol'’ Dollies. Heavy-duty. All- 
steel. For moving or shifting machinery, 
heavy objects, etc. Steel cleats bite 
into wood skids. Safer — faster. Size 
181/5"x% 10!/2"% 4” high. Fill in below — 
Techtmann Industries—Milwaukee |, Wis. 
Send details re: "Skid-Rol" Dollies to: 
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RUST -RESISTANT CHAIN LINK 


ATLAS FENCE 
protects. 


ATLAS chain link fence of bethanized® wire pro- 
tects industrial plants, instituti schools and 
homes against the occurrence of losses and prop- 
erty damage, and against personal injuries and 
prying eyes. Electrolytic application bonds heavy 
zinc coating tothe steel, producing uniferm 

that adds years of service. installed anywhere by 
eur factory-trained crews. 

A Product of the Bethlenem Steel Company 


ATLAS FENCE 
COMPANY 


Venango and Gaule Sts 
Philadelphia 34, Penna 















BOXLEY QUARRIES 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 


FOR Road Building, Concrete 
Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 
Filter Stone, Agstone 

Limestone Sand 


Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 
10,000 tons daily capacity 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 


711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 











‘‘PHILADELPHIA” 
CHAIN HOISTS and TROLLEYS 


The Timken Malleable Iron Chain Hoist. 
Built to Carry the Load. 





Write for Catalogue. 


PHILA. CHAIN BLOCK & MFG. CO. 


Main office and factory: 
Mascher and Norris Sts. Philadelphia (22), Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


P. 0. Box 2235, Memphis (2), Tenn. 
403 Bankers Mortgage Bidg., Houston, Tex. 














CANNING MACHINERY 
FRUITS-~ VEGETABLES: FISH-Etc. 


DEHYORATING EQUIPMENT 


A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC. BALTIMORE,MD. 


wrRirTeE FOR CATALOGUE 














LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa 









LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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NOT CONFLICT 


In Mississippi, fair play and an honest word are in-bred tradi- 
tions and the spirit of an agreement is even more important 
than the ietter. Confidence, not conflicts, is the result. Under 
the state’s remarkable BAWI Act, the people of Mississippi 
are proving their confidence in you as an industrialist and in 
themselves as potential workers. Mississippi communities, 
large and small, are investing money in buildings to house in- 
coming industry. To them, industrial employment is not just 
a job~ it's a future. 

4 
We are confident too, that you'll find Fi Ke “Ss 
Mississippi a good place to live in clean, ® 4 
healthful surroundings. Why not bring 


the family, enjoy a vacation, and see for 





yourself? 


Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi's industrial 
opportunities. 


MISSISSIPPL AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
New Capitol Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


(BAWI Means Balance 
Agriculture with Industry) 


New York Office 
100L Two Rector St, 





VERRY RSEY Bd 


* THE BAWI STATE x 
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by LUNKENHEIMER 


Interchangeable Parts 


“eh 












ake BRONZE 
oo ge ad In servicing the Bronze “Re- 200 Ib. S. P. 
ne newo” and Iron Body “Fer- “RENEWO 






renewo” Valves—both regu- 
lar and plug types—only one 
stock of parts is required. All 
parts (except bodies and bon- 
net rings) are exactly the 
same and fit each other per- 
fectly. 








a 









For example — if 
you need a stem, 
disc, or seat ring 
for the ‘‘RE- 
NEWO”, you can 
use the corre- 
sponding part of 
the ‘‘FZRRE- 
NEWO”, and vice 
versa. 


Pei eiecetre 














Repairs are more 
quickly and easily 
made, ordering and handling are simplified. The re- 
sult: Lower maintenance cost and low ultimate valve 
cost. 

Lunkenheimer part-interchangeability is fully illus- 
trated and described in Circular No. 567. 




































Ask your Lunkenheimer Distributor for a copy, 
or write direct. 


VALVE MAINTENANCE SIMPLIFIED! 


There are fewer parts to be carried, repairs are more 
quickly and easily made. The labor, time, and expense 
of valve maintenance is cut down—’ way down! 


Fig. 16 
Bronze Regular 
"RENEW 


SAVE THIS WAY, TOO! 


For severe throttling service, a regular 





type can be converted into a plug type. SEE YOUR 
by simply changing the seat and disc, LUNKENHEIMER 
without taking the valve out of the line. DISTRIBUTOR! 


| L hel. Ricteih 

tors are located in all 
industrial centers. There 
is one near you—have 





Thus it’s not necessary to buy a whole 
new valve—just a matched set of plug 
type seat and disc which interchange 





perfectly in corr and him demonstrate with 
sizes in a range of pressures from 150 actual samples the in- 
to 350 Ib. S. P. oe of parts 


in ‘*RENEWO'’ and 
**FERRENEWO"’ Valves. 





Lunkenheimer simplicity of design, mini- 


Fig. 16-P mum number of parts, and fine precision 7's a big time and 
Bronze Plug Ps a workmanship make this and other out- money saver for any 
"RENEW g ies possible. plant! 





THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


( OFFICES: NEW YORK 13, CHICAGO 6, BOSTON 10, PHILADELPHIA 7. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y.) 








South’s Marketing Problem 
(Continued from page 64) 





search, however, new industry de- 
veloped to fill the deficiency could 
not expect to reap full benefit. 


A fifth type of industrial expan- 
sion that should take place in the 
South would bend its efforts toward 
producing more finely finished goods, 
commodities completely finished for 
consumer use. Yet, if this finished 
manufacturing is to be performed in 
the South, so also must the sales and 
advertising policies to implement it 
be rounded out in the same region. 
Thereby the South and its enter- 
prisers would be enabled to enjoy 
profits all the way from the raw ma- 
terial producer to the final distribu- 
tor into consumer hands. 

The South has gone a long way to- 
ward recovering its rightful sphere 
in the productive life of the nation. 
The urge now is to so provide that 
failure in its distributive functions 
shall not mar or retard future op- 
portunity, 


Solvent Used to Extract 
Cotton Oil 


(Continued from page 41) 

The recently burned West. Ten- 
nessee Soya Mill at Tiptonville, 
Tenn, is deing rebuilt to use the sol- 
vent process, which also will be em- 
ployed in the new Buckeye plant at 
New Madrid, Mo. 

Delta’s plant has a daily capacity 
of 200 tons of cottonseed. The unit 
is patterned after a new application 
of the Allis-Chalmers process de- 
veloped by a pilot plant previously 
installed. 

Operators of the new facilities ex- 
pect a yield of 45 extra pounds of 
oil per ton of seed, as compared with 
the recovery by the hydraulic meth- 
od. Estimates place the added profit 
at $11 per ton, based on prevailing 
prices of oil and meal. 

The expected additional revenue 
by use of the solvent method of ex- 
traction is from $20,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000 in the cotton growing states. 
Much of this money is seen finding 
its way to the farmer who will even- 
tually receive more for his seed, 
economic advantages cited by the 
manufacturers of the equipment em- 
phasize the automatic extraction 
procedure which requires only two 
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(Continued on page 68) 
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CYLINDERS VESSELS 


TANKS 


For over 80 years, 
Cole elevated tanks 
have been helping pro- 
vide uniform water 
pressure, fire protec- 
tion and adequate water 
reserve in scores of 
American cities. 


Capacities 5,000 to 
2,000,000 gallons—with 
hemispherical, __ ellips- 
oidal or conical bot- 
toms. Also flat tanks 
for storage of butane 
and propane gas. Cor- 
rectly built in accord- 
ance with ASME speci- 
fications. 


We invite your in- 
quiries. State capacity, 
height to bottom, and 
location. 


Newnan 




















DUTHLAN|] 
PRODUCTS 


—WELDED OR RIVETED— 


We now manufacture and offer to the 
trade tanks in atl sizes for pressure or 
gravity work. Also other steel equipment 


WELDED OR RIVETED CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field as well as shop built 


equipment 


Write us for information and quotations 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


TANKS 














Then What? 


Install a Davis tank. Then what? 
Well, spend your time and energy 
on other plant details, for the 
tank will take care of itself. 

Questions answered. 
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LOWER 


OPERATION COST 
SCORES IN LOUISIANA 


Louisiana with her wide diversification of industries, 
thriving cities and vast areas of irrigated rice lands has in 
use more than six hundred and thirty Layne Well Water 
Systems. These skillfully engineered and precision built 
systems,—equipped with the famous Layne bigh efficiency 
Vertical Turbine Pumps, are producing many hundred 
millions of gallons of water daily at an amazingly low cost. 


Throughout the entire state of Louisiana, Layne Well 
Water Systems far outnumber all other kinds ondiatel dee 
proving by actual use that Layne equipment is definitely 
superior in high efficiency, rugged quality, and long life. 


Nearly seventy years of specialized engineering experi- 
ence and research stand behind Layne Well Water Systems. 
For your water supply needs . . . if quality, efficiency, and 
proven long life are factors, you will unquestionably prefer 
Layne Wells and Pumps. For literature address Layne & 
Bowler, Inc., General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


PUMPS For 


Wells —Lakes— Rivers—Reservoirs—Irrigation Pro- 
jects—are obtainable in sizes from 40 to 16,000 gal- 
lons per minute, powered by electric motor, V-Belt 
or angle gear drives. Write for Pump Catalog. 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: YWayne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * Layne-Atlantic Co 
o., I ‘enn. * i >» Mi 





Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central ¢ lemphis, er Layne-Northern Cc shawaka, 
Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co., Lake Charles, La. * ina Well Co., Monroe, La. ® 
Layne-New York Co., New York City * Layne or est Co., Milwaukee, Wis. * I 

Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio * Layne-Pacific., Inc., Seattle, Washington * Layne-- 

Co., Houston, Texas * Layne-Western Co., Kansas City, Mo. * Layne-Western 
Co. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota * International Water Supply Ltd., 
London, Ontario, Canada « Layne-Hispano Americana, S. A., Mexico, D. Fe 
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(Continued from page 66) 


men for each shift to operate the 
new solvent extraction machinery. 


Quality tests on products from 
pilot plant operations are said to re- 
veal satisfactory results, with re- 
fineries reporting the oil to be ac- 
ceptable for manufacture of hydro- 
genated shortenings, margarine, sal- 
ads, cooking oils and other products. 

The Delta plant at Wilson in- 
cludes nine buildings erected on the 
R. E. Lee Wilson estate property. 
Thev are designed and located to 
minimize explosion danger. No solid 
floors or walls are used in the build- 
ings where removal of the oil is done. 
Storage is provided for 36,000 tons 
of seed, with 25 per cent more space 
to be added. 

Ultimate goal of the Wilson plant 
is to have residents of Mississippi 
County, where the plant is located, 
to use margarine and shortening 
made locally from cotton grown on 
farms in that section. 

The process at the Delta plant 





Cotton Oil Extraction Uses Solvent 


first involves cleaning the _ seed, 
weighing, delinting, and separation 
of the kernels from the hulls, the 
former passing on to the cooker and 
the latter to storage. 

From the cooker, the kernel, or 
consid is fed into the top of an ex- 

tractor, The solvent moves upwards 
through the unit, as the meat moves 
downward by gravity. The extracted 
oil and solvent then flows from the 
top of the extractor into a receiving 
tank. 

Known as miscella, the mixture of 
solvent and oil is filtered to remove 
the meat residue, flowing from a 
storage tank through a flask chamber 
and stripping column where the sol- 
vent is separated from the oil for 
reuse and the oil piped into storage. 

Nothing is wasted. The meat is 
dried for recovery of solvent, the 
cottonseed meal is conveyed to stor- 
age for shipment. The first cut lint 
is used for felting and padding man- 
ufacture. The second cut lint goes 
into rayon and other cellulose prod- 
ucts, (S. A. L.) 





Books, Booklets 


“The Corporation—A Brotherhood of Serv- 
ice,” by Raymond W. MillerMiller; pub 
lished by World Trade Relations, Ltd., 682 
Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. Looks 
backward over the source from which corpo 
rations sprang, and forward to the goals to 
ward which they must move. Price $1, 

Caustic Soda Book, by Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Fifth Ave., at Belletield, Pittsburgh, 
P’a., embraces a %72-page text designed for 
use by technical men, buyers and executives 
interested in the economics of caustic soda, 
operations men interested in methods of 
handling, engineers who design equipment 
and students who desire informational data 
on the subject. Write on letterhead to com- 
pany for copy. 

Rivnut Data Book, by The B. F, Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O., available on request; gives in- 
formational data on use and application of 
one-piece blind fasteners which serve as blind 
rivets; also nut plates for attachment; in- 
cluded is information on thread strength, ec- 
centric, tension loads and torque resistance. 

AAF In Industry, by American Air Filter 
Co., First and Central Aves., Louisville 8, 
Ky., is a 23-page illustrated booklet discuss- 
ing various types of industrial dust prob- 
lems and typical applications of filters to 
solve the problems; Issued by the company 
tree upon request, 

Iron Shortage, by Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., describes current shortage 
of iron scrap and appeal that is being made 
to farmers, contractors and equipment users 
of all kinds to haul scrap iron to their 
nearest scrap dealer; explains how the short- 
age is holding up the manufacture of farm, 
industrial and home equipment. 

Lest We Forget, by The Corbitt Co., Hen- 
derson, N. C., issued in recognition of the 
loyal and cooperative wartime spirit of the 
company’s employees; describes pictorially 
the development of the company and the 
various departments at work, 

Machine Tools, a new booklet by The Cross 
Co., Detroit, Mich., explains in photographs 
and diagrams mac hines developed for point- 
ing and chamfering spur, helical and bevel 
gears and splines. Written along practical 
lines it explains the generating action utilized 
in continuous rotary cutting motion. 








Ky 


PRESCRIPTION FOR 
LOCOMOTIVE 
SATISFACTION 


You'll find Whitcomb locomotives—just what the 
Doctor ordered. They are designed for years of 


dependable service and lasting satisfaction. The 
operating and maintenance costs will be much lower than you would reasonably expect 
and they will be available for operation near 100% of every 24 hours. 





So if your haulage problems concern locomotives up to 95 tons, better consult with Whit- 
comb engineers. Let them prescribe a sure cure for your transportation worries. They are 
just as eager to find the right answers to your motive power equipment problems as you are. 


Write for bulletins illustrating and describing Whitcomb Locomotives, 
both Diesel electric and Diesel mechanical models from 3 to 80 tons. 


“THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


R O C H 





Gulviliny INE BALDWIN LocomeTIVE Worxs 
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SELECT SOUTH CAROLINA 


579 new enterprises were established, or 
were in the process of being established, in 
South Carolina during 1945 and 1946 —a 
hard-headed testimonial to the many advan- 
tages which the State offers both business 
and industry. 

Nearness to materials and markets, large 
supply of skilled, native-born labor, satis- 
factory plant sites, moderate taxes, un- 
crowded living conditions — all these are 
among the reasons that new businesses are 
being set up by South Carolinians and oth- 
ers at the rate of more than five a week. 

Would your business or industry thrive 
in South Carolina, too? It’s worth investi- 
gating. For specific, confidential informa- 
tion, write Research, Planning and Devel- 
opment Board, Dept. E, Columbia, S. C. 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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New POWER 
in the 
SOUTHEAST 


There’s new power in the South- 
east, in the progressive region 
served by Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road . . . new industries and 
branches for manufacturing and 
distributing products known to 
all America. 


Your business, too, can prosper 
and grow with the Southeast. 
Along Seaboard’s rails are choice 
industrial sites, one or more of 
which very likely meets every re- 
quirement of your expansion 
plans. All of them offer the prime 
requisite of fast, modern railroad 
transportation. 


Seaboard’s Industrial Depart- 
ment welcomes your letter of in- 
quiry; will use it as a basis for 
studying the special aspects of 
your industry in relation to these 
available sites, and then render- 
ing a complete, factual report to 
you. This service is confidential 
and entails no charge or obliga- 
tion to you. Please address: 


Dallas T. Daily, General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company, 
Norfolk 10, Va. 


SeABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
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THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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REA Loans Near $1 Billion 


Loans of the Rural Electrification A‘d- 
ministration now total approximately 
one billion dollars. Since the federal ru- 
ral electrification program began May 11, 
1935, REA has made loans to 1,011 bor- 
rowers, which include 931 cooperatives, 
40 public power districts, 20 other public 
bodies, and 20 power companies. Of the 
cooperatives, 894 are organized to furnish 
electric service and 37 are concerned only 
with refrigerated locker plants. Of the 
billion dollars in loans approved by REA, 
89 per cent has been for electric distri- 
bution systems, 9.6 per cent for genera- 
tion and transmission facilities, and 1.4 
per cent to finance wiring and plumbing 
in homes of consumers and electrically 
operated appliances and equipment. Since 
the end of the war in Europe, REA has 
approved nearly $500,000,000 in loans. 
REA-financed large-scale construction, 
virtually halted during the war years and 
hampered during the reconversion period 
by materials shortages, is now beginning 
to move rapidly ahead. REA borrowers 
added an average of 21,000 new consumers 
a month in the last half of 1946, and the 
rate is now about 25,000 a month. REA 
officials predict that as materials become 
more rapidly available, line construction 
will proceed at an increasingly rapid pace. 


Annual Reports 


Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark., together 
with subsidiary, for 1946, set a new record 
for its annual net income at $3,965,779, an 
increase of 137 per cent over the $1,670,689 
earned in 1945. Income for 1946 was equiva- 
lent to 6.78 per common stock share, com- 
pared with $3.84 in 1945. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 6071 Sec- 
ond Ave., Detroit 32, Mich., in 1946 earned 
net income of $1,992,149, against $1,259,051 in 
1945. Total income from sales in 1946 
amounted to $46,240,978, compared to $37,- 
592,098 in 1945. 

United States Steel Corp., reports in its 
1946 annual report, that the year was one of 
readjustments, seriously aggravated by work 
stoppages. Income of the corporation and 
subsidiaries was $88,622,475, but would have 
been only $59,400,000 had not readjustment 
costs been charged off to a special reserve set 
up in earlier years, The report noted that 
profit per dollar of sales was the lowest for 
any peacetime year of comparable steel ship- 
ments, 

Illinois Central Railroad Co., reports gross 
income for the past year of $215, 443,216 and 
expenditures of i: 207,980,641. Of the revenue 
dollar, 76.75 cents came from freight, 14.5 
cents from passengers, 4 cents from express, 
mail, baggage, parlor car and dining car 
service, and 2.75 cents from switching and 
similar operations. The out-going dollar con- 
sisted of 52.5 cents for wages, 28.75 cents for 
material and equipment, 10.5 cents for taxes, 
4.75 cents for interest and 3.5 cents for all 
other purposes, 





Bulletins 


Economy Pumps, Inc., Hamilton, O., de- 
seribing Type CS vertically split multi-stage 
pumps; contains details of construction and 
performance curves. 

Ross Carrier Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., 
describing Ross Series 5 hydraulic lift trucks, 
showing hoisting speeds 45 feet per minute 
up, and 45 feet per minute down ; twin hoist- 
ing units, twin tilt units, lifting forks, travel 
speeds and other pertinent information, 

Old Dominion Box Co., Charlotte, N. C., pic- 
torially describing how large business houses 
make use of proper packaging facilities; also 


explains product research, merchandising 
and creative design. Most recent facilities for 
solving packaging problems are described. 
gag wens Engineering Co., Chambersburg, 
, describing Cesostamp, a stamp designed 
forming sheet metal parts by impact. 
Wartime use in the formation of aircraft parts 
is shown now, supplemented by use in forma- 
tion of car and bus panels and other peace- 
time purposes, 
merican Flange & Mfg. Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y., illustrating Ferro- 
Therm home insulation, known as reflective 
insulation for its use as a protective shield 
resistant to fire, rodents, insects and termites, 





Catalogs 


Chrysler Corp., Dayton, O., Airtemp Divi- 
sion, outlining heating, air conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment ; includes year around 
equipment, winter equipment and cooling 
equipment; gas-fired, oil-fired and stoker 
types described, 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., new catalog 
section on air hose for industrial use; con- 
struction, advantages and applications de- 
seribed; also data on sizes, braids, plies, 
poundage, and outside diameters and working 
pressures. 

Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
covering line of material handling machines, 
both gas and battery powered, manufactured 
by the Tructractor division of the company: 
included are specifications for fork lift 
trucks, towing tractors, pneumatic tired fork 
trucks, and a wide variety of handling at- 
ag eoy for use on fork trucks; featured is 

7-page series of pictures of the equipment 
a = 
J. Stokes Machine Co., Tabor Road, 
Piiliadélphia 20, Pa., listing new tube filling, 
closing and sealing machines; shows ma- 
chines for handling liquids, semi- liquids and 
heavy pastes such as creams, ointments, paint 
pigments, glue, chemicals, food specialties 
and related products. 

Allied Radio Corp., 833 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill., covering radio and electronic 
products; emphasis on equipment for indus- 
trial maintenance, research and production: 
includes tubes, test instruments, transformers, 
resistors, condensers, rheostats, relays, 
switches, rectifiers, and related equipment, 








Cross Ties 





= Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Savannah, New York 
Plants at: New Orleons; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 


s h, Ga.; Jack 





“CREOSOTED : 


* Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 


Also Wolmanized Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 


Docks for Ocean Vessels — 





. Tenn., and Norfolk, Va. ® 





EPPINGER ~ RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


All Kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber 
Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 





80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











2 POLES © CROSS ARMS © PILING © TIES 
z POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 











Treating Plants—Jacksonville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Long Island City, N.Y 





















QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS MECH I2"ST. BOONE. IA. 
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The Quinn Standard” 


FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the 
world over, wherever 


Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 


For making pipe by hand ow by — the wet 
or semi-dry processes. Built to give ~ 

service—sizes for any diameter pipe om 12 84 
inches—tongue and groove or bell and pipe at lowest 


cost. 
WRITE TODAY 


Complete information, prices and estimates sent on 
a. Also manufacturers of Quinn Concrete Pipe 
achines.. 
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